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Rally! Ho! 


All hands on deck ! 
All feet on deck ! 

All hands on deck, I say! 
The winds are blowing, 
The waves are flowing, 

And the sea is astir to-day. 


All hands on deck ! 
All eyes on deck ! 
All hands on deck, I say ! 
The whales are blowing, 
The ducks are going, 
The mermaids are sportive and gay. 


Up, man and maid ! 
Be not delayed ! 
Haste to the deck, I pray ! 
The pr g-rings are waking, 
The shuffle-blocks taking 
- Positions in rival array. 


All boys on deck ! 
All girls on deck ! 

All hands on deck, I say! 
The sky is bnght ! 
Sweet is the light ! 


Come, all, without delay. BoRAXx. 


LETTER FROM REV. J. E. WALKER. 


DEAR PaciFric: How fast things 
move; and how they do keep moving 
faster and faster !_ There are still living 
two persons who crossed the plains on 
horse back in 1838, Mrs. Mary R. Walk- 
er and Rev. Cushing Eells, D.D., while 
there are many still remaining who came 
round the **Horn” in sailing vessels or 
crossed the plains and the Rockies by 
ox-teams. So, also, there still remain a 
goodly company of veteran missionaries 


, who first went to China by sailing ves- 


sel around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Twenty odd years-ago, when the railroad 
spanned the continent and steamships 
began to cross the Pacific, it was a won- 
derful advance.. But now, as I recall my 
first going out to China, nineteen years 
ago, on the old side-wheeler /apan, 
when two hundred miles was accounted 
a fine days’ run, and contrast it with my 
return on the Empress of India last 
July, when we were all disappointed at 
the low average of only three hundred 
and thirty-three miles a day, caused they 
said by barnacles on the ship—this ad- 
vance, to», seems quite wonderful. When 
I came to take the cars the smoothness 
and speed with which they 1an seemed 
quite in advance even of ten years ago. 
But people are not contented with all 
this acceleration, and if we were able to 
cross the continent in two days men 
would be trying to devise means where- 
by it could be done in a day and a half. 

Acceleration is the mark of this age. 

Most manifestly God is hastening some- 
thing in its time. 

In Southern China we often see a 
century plant, which year after year re- 
mains only a great bunch of gigantic 
bayonet-shaped leaves, with an almost 
imperceptible increase in size. Then 
some spring it suddenly begins to grow, 
and in a few weeks’ time a stout trunk 
has shot up fifteen or twenty feet, its 
top crowded with countless blossoms. 
So, now, the kingdom of heayen, after 
aves of seemingly slow growth, is shoot- 
ing out its branches on every side. 
Fully eighteen and one-half centuries 
have past since Christ said: ‘All authority 
hath been given me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye, theretore, and make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you; and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” God never tells us to try 
to do a thing, but to doit. His com- 
mand is a guarantee of success. So 
Christ tells us not to try to convert, but 
to convert all the nations, and he pre- 
faces the command with the assurance 
that all authority is his, and follows it 
with the promise to be always with us 
as a double pledge of success. If we 
have the faith to act, he has the faith- 
fulness to give success. The growth has 
seemingly been so slow during all the 
ages past, but all this time Christ has 
been sitting at the right hand of God, 
working out the divine plan of him ‘twho 
will have all men to. be saved.” If we 
go to the bamboo groves of China in 
mid winter, we see few signs of growth; 
a little later, in the spring we see great 
shoots bursting through the soil and 
shooting up at the rate of two feet or 
more a day. How marvelous the con- 
trast! But if we dig down into the 
ground we find there immense beds of 
roots which for months past had been 
spreading through the soil and prepar- 
ing for this sudden growth. “In that 
winter night there grew much bread.” 
For ages Christ seemed absent from his 
kingdom; now he is coming back with 
€ver-Increasing power and glory, and 
the manifestation of his ‘‘presence” 
grows brighter and brighter. Jehovah 
Shines upon us from on high. 

Twenty years ago this summer there 
sprang up much excitement and hostili- 
ty to missionaries among the Chinese in 
Foochow, Canton, and other parts of 
Southern China, caused by a widely cir- 
culated report that the missionaries were 

g0ing to poison the wells, either to stup- 
efy the people so = they could be 


| duped into embracing foreign heresies, 


or to kill them off in revenge for their 
rejection of Christianity. Where, how, 
or by whom this slander was set a-going 
is not known. Such things are latent 
all the time among the ignorant; and, 
occasionally, when conditions favor, 
they rise and spread from Place to place 
like cholera or “la grippe.” In this case 
the dregs of society were especially act- 


ive in circulating the lie ; but the better 


enforces it. 


— 


_ the Spiritual World.” 


| Russia as altogether a misfortune. 


classes soon tound they were being 
hoaxed, and then there was a reaction 
in favor of the missionaries. 

_ For some years past other slanders 
have been in circulation in various re- 
gions where mission work is compara- 
tively new. ‘Missionaries dug out the 
eyes, pulled out the teeth, and cut out 
the vitals of their converts when they 
died; they kidnapped or bought up 
children, killed them, and made them 
into medicine. ” The efforts of the Ro- 
man Catholics to secure children for 
their foundling asylums, and their eager- 


ness to get possession of dying children | 
in order to baptize and bury them, have | 


been misconstrued by the ignorant into 
a confirmation of 


A SHEAF OF TOPICS. 


BY DR. G. M. MAGOUN. 


As I am rather apt to slip into mat- 
ters of solid religious interest, and may 
in this writing before I get through, let 
me begin with something else—some- 
thing Californian, but South Californian. 

1. A personal interest in Pomona 


College makes me glad of every good | 


word THE PacirFic says for that promis- 
ing and valuable institution. It is an- 
other instance, besides those I gave you 
lately, of the relation between Iowa and 


| the Pacific Coast, and of the way the 


one helps the other, that the conductor 
of the Pomona Conservatory of Music 
went thither from Iowa College, as did 
his excellent and accomplished lady. I 
may say, indeed, that-as a member of 
my family, “this man was born here” in- 
to a pronounced Christian experience. 
His early life was with Roman Catholics. 


these slanders. 
. Furthermore, the Roman Catholics ren- 


der themselves obnoxious to the officials | 


terfere in law cases; and the members 
anger the people by the way in which 
they band together, and help each other 
in private quarrels. Slander thrives on 
ill-will; and so once in a while things 
come to a head, and there is an upris- 
ing, connived at or fomented by an angry | 
gentry, Or some angry official. And 


such a thing, once started, is like a fire, | 


there is no telling how far it may spread. 

This is substantially the history of the 
riots in China. A secret society called 
the Ko-lau fuci (z ¢, “The Brotherhood”) 
has been accused of fomenting these 
riots. This society has been a great 
scarecrow in Southern China for a few 
years past. According to the most re- 
liable accounts, it is an organization for 
mutual help and protection, like the 
Free Masons or Odd Fellows ; 
never could get really reliable informa- 
tion about it, and am not quite sure 
even of its existence. 

I am confident that the late riots will 
be followed by a reaction in favor of the 
missionaries. Though, as to the Rom- 
an Catholics, their creed commits them 
to a dictatorial use of the secular power 
in dealing with the Chinese that will 
always be exciting ill will. Some of 
their missionaries have every appear- 
ance of being good men. 

I should like to know how Dr. Ma- 
goun would define the word /aw. In 
common speech this word is used very 
loosely. We speak of “the strong arm 
of the law,” when we mean the civil 
power which lies back of the law and 
So also we speak of the 
laws of nature when we mean the /orces 
of nature, and many when they have | 
read ‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual | 
World” have thought ‘Natural Forces in 


mond gives a definition of “law” that ex- | 
cludes this thought. Will not Dr. Ma- 
goun first give us a definition of Nat- 
ural Law, and then show us why there is 
no place for it in the spiritual world. 
J. E. WALKER. 
OBERLIN, O., Sept. 7, 1891. 


The paragraph in THE PaciFic of 
September gth, which called attention 
to the fact that the President of two out 
of the seven societies is a Presbyterian, 
would convey a wrong impression, un- 
less it were also stated that that Presi- 
dent is one and the same person, Dr. 
W. M, Taylor, and that he is pastor of 
the Broadway tabernacle in New York 
and a member of the Manhattan Asso- 
ciation, and read a paper at the late 
London Council in which, having had 
experience of the merits of both systems, 
he expressed his convictions of the pos- 
sibility of an alliance between Presby- 


terian and Congregational churches to 


the mutual advantage of both. It may 
be added that he showed his zeal for 
one of the societies over which he pre- 
sides by making, himself, an extended 
canvass in its behalf. And as to the 
allusion to Dr. Coe as Senior Secretary 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, he remains over an old man from 
the days of Union, and is only hon- 
orary Secratary. We do not believe 
that as a denomination we have “‘little 
to show” for the sums contributed to 
our societies; but if that be true, let us 
attribute it to some other reason than 


the Presbyterian leaven, supplied by 


Drs. Taylor and Coe. 


Baron Hirsch does not consider the 
wholesale expulsion of the Hebrews from 
The 
worst thing that could happen to them 
would be to continue indefinitely in the 
miserable quarters heretofore occupied 
by them. He thinks that their moral 
and physical condition will be improved 
by distributing them among different 


- died in one at St. Paul lately. 


but 


-_——- 


Professor Drum- | 


For both of these Pomona teachers I can 
testify to winning personal character, 
large modest worth, superior skill and 
exquisite taste, and moral purposes pure 
and high. Prof. Brannan has just se- 
cured another contribution of value from 
Grinnell, as Assistant—Miss Cora P. 


by the manner in which the priests in- | Hall, whose attainments in piano and | 
Organ music, and other excellencies, will 
add largely to the attractions of that. 


A Car-‘ 


center of fruit and education. 


| proceedings. 
|to wide differences in Sweden on the. 


load of oranges and raisins could not , 


repay us for these three teachers ! 

2. My old friend, the Minnesota his- 
torian, Dr. E. D. Neill, corrects my 
telegraphic authority as to Hon H. M. 
Rice. 
who was a prayer-meeting goer, and 
It is in- 
timated, also, that Missionary Boutwell 
did not make the ecclesiasti_al change 
other New Englanders made in his time. 
That is a small matter compared with 
the godliness and simplicity of charac- 
ter in which he seemed to me to excel in 
a plain way. It may have kept him 
from such a change. 

3 Dr. Hannay, the lamented Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Union, Eng- 


land and Wales, was another beside Dr. ; 


Fairbairn, of those suspected ot ‘‘Morris- 
Onianism” in theological youth. So 
would any of our New England advo- | 
cates of general atorement have been. 
So slow are those old country people in 


growing up to orthodox new school—z.¢., ° 


modern Calvinist—ideas! Dr. Hannay 
was also inflexible against the new de- 
parture. Heand Dr. Dexter, had they 
lived to lead the Council, would have 
had no abuse for Dr. Goodwin, as Dr. 
Fairbairn, Dr. Dale, Dr. Allon, Mr. 
Rogers and others had none. Though 
not altogether agreeing with him, they 
would not approve any who abused him. 

_ 4. Another topic editorially started. Dr. 


It was another of the same name | 


chances and perils which are | 
from the transmission of thought to te. | 


-| mote countries and generations, he con- 


nected it with the institution of a new 
and peculiar sacred rite. * * * A/zs death, 


not his birth, was to be the great crisis in| 


the history of mankind. His b'ood was 
shed for the remission of sins, Other 
explanations of the necessity of his 


death may be given; I prefer his own. | 


* * * His death was neither the incident- 
al nor the inevitable consequence of his 
collision with the passions and preju- 
dices of the Jewish people. 
nell had resuscitated this ancient sup- 
position.) The laying down of his life” 
was a voluntary act, etc.’ 

The explicit contradiction of 
some of these views by Dr. Wal- 
denstrom of Sweden gives piquancy 
to Dr. Dale’s welcome to him in the 
Council, and remarks since upon the 
Swedish professor's appearance there 
as “the most impressive event in 
the proceedings.” 
Dr. Dale’s summing up, just printed in 
the London /nudependen?, and intended 
as the introduction to the’ volume of. 
Although Dr. W. referred 


atonement, and the rejection of his own 
views by the “Evangelical Society” there, 
the tone of wonder in .Dr. Dale’s sum- 
mary of the ‘‘Free Churches” movement 
suggests that he knew as little of those 
doctrinal differences as we do yet in this 
country. Dr. W. utterly rejects the 
the atonement, which Dr, Dale power- 
fully sustains, and holds to nothing but 
_conversion by the direct, immediate ap- 


soul—whatever this may mean. 
was propitiated on Calvary, not God. 
Or, if the. gracious President of the 
Council was aware of all this, he is 
wonted to the same divergence in some 
English brethren, or deems the Swedish 
Congregationalism and contention for 
the Lord’s Supper sufficient to overbal- 

ance doctrinal denials. But when our 
fathers protested against superstitious 
forms at the Lord’s table and the pres- 

ence of scandalous livers, they did not 
do so for the sake of a merely subjective ~ 
atonement, whether at Scrooby, Leyden, 

or Plimoth.” 


P 6. Dr. Dale seems to mean Moderate. 
Calvinism by the “left center,” and con- 


Dale’s suggestion that even without sin 


the incarnation would have been necessary 


‘to * the consummate union between man 


and the Son of. God,” which, otherwise, 
would have been im possible, i is not a new 
/One with him. He opened the way for 
it sixteen years ago in his ‘‘Congrega-_ 
‘tional lecture” on the Atonement Its 
basis is in the view there given of the 
original relation of the Second person of 
the Trinity to the whole creation, and to 
our race aSa part of it. ‘‘ Had the race 
never sinned,” he then said, ‘‘the race 
would have been His. By His death 
he did but recover what he lost. Not 
the Church, merely, but the human race 
is not the atonement of Christ alone, or 
the revelation which Christ has made to 
us of the divine love, through which we 
come to God. * * * His death 
rendered it possible for us, notwithstand- 
ing our sins, to recover our original and 
ideal relation to God through him.” In 
the London address it is supposed that ' 
‘seven if we had not sinned he would 
have come to ws [in the flesh] in order 
that we might come to him.” It isa- 
mere supposition. It is certainly not 
necessary that any one else should 
make it, as I certainly do not, in 
order to see how Dr. Dale has been lead 
to do so by his previous thinking. Many, 
as the London Jnudependent observed, 
were not “able to follow Dr. Dale into 
the high ‘Trinitarian regions whence” 


carnation and atonement. But, as that 
journal also said, “the address was truly 
Congregational in the way in which it 
blended individual characteristics with 
universally accepted truth.” Such cos- 
mical speculations about the Godhead 
have never weakened this noble Eng- 
lish thinker’s sense of the immediate re- 
lation of the death of the Incarnate One 
to the remission of sins, or hindered his 


4 


fesses that he early broke away from it; 

but adds: ‘I can see that its concep- 

tion of the infinite greatness of God, 

and of man’s absolute dependence upon | 
him for all righteousness, is necessary to 
correct some of the tendencies of mod- 
ern thougnt and life.” His testimony to 
English defections is very strong. “I 
had supposed that both in this country 
and in America there is no inconsider- 
able number of ministers whose theo- 
logical position is far more remote from 
the traditional creed than that of any of 
the English and American speakers.” 
Without question there are such, though | 
their number may poorly compare with | 
the din they have made; and they are 


equally “remote” from the wholesome 


come relations to creation underlying in- ; 


robust and annihilating demonstration | 


that an objective divine propit‘ation by - 


his blood, and not an incarnation or a 


demption. No one has more logically 
or scripturally insisted that it was (or. 
this very object he came in the flesh, 
This is the first point in his first lecture, 


and runs through them all, and Christ’s 
object “was veiled under no metaphor, . 


people, where they can enjoy the sights | It was expressed plainly, directly and 
| explicitly. 


accorded to other human beings. 


As if to save it from all the 


mere moral influence on us, is our re~ 


doctrine of ‘‘Dale on the -Atonement” ! 
He thinks it certain, ‘fon the other 
hand, that in America Calvinism 
retains an authority which _ receiv- 
ed no sufficient illustration except in the 
powerful sermon of Dr. Goodwin. * * * 
For Dr. Goodwin does not stand alone. 
He is not a man whose theology is toler- 
ated for the sake of his high personal 
character and his effectiveness in the 
ministry. He represents a strong sec- 
tion of American Congregationalism. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the the- 
ology of the sermon was the theology 
which was the glory, the strength, and 
the solace of Congregationalists in the 
days of heroism and martyrdom.” It | 
would have been a more striking inci- 
dent in the Council than any that oc- 
curred if Wendell Phillips could have 


‘taken the floor and set tnis forth as he 


did once at a “Free Religion” Confer- 
-ence in Boston, after Dr. O. W. Holmes 
had led off in abuse of Jonathan 
Edwards and the great men of his time: 


‘¢’*Twere worth ten years of peaceful life, . 
One glance at that array,” 
One hour of that affray ! 


GRINNELL, Sept. 1891. 


In his address on the Council, just 
issued, Dr. R. W Dale does not agree 


with some English and American dele- 


gates as to “the churches” being culpa- 

bly in the rear in social movements. 

The best form of action in relation to 
labor, poverty, and economic reform is 
that of Christian men as citizens, in his 
judgment. It is doubtful if he displaces 
the gospel with these subjects in his pul- 
pit, as some are said to do. Although 
he was freely quoted against our Ameri- 
can mode of admission to churches. by 
creed and covenant in one of the essays, 
and the securing of ‘‘chapel” property 
thereunder had long been one of. the 
vexed questions over sea, he simply sug- 
gested as an improvement on ‘those 
papers that ‘‘Mr. Green might have. 
been examined by an American chair- 
man on Trust Deeds.” This would have. 
brought out much we in the United 
States know nothing about. 


‘These remarks are in | 


(Dr. Bush- 


auxiliary is reporting for itself.) 


Womans Board 
@t the Pacitic. 


Presipge~t—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 

VickE-PRESIDENTS—Mrs. 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, 
Mrs. F. B. Pullan. 
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NOTICE. 


In the Secretary’s report of last week 
for ‘* Towards this note / applied,” etc., 
read ‘* lowards this will be applied the 
legacy,” etc 


HOME SECRETARY’S REPORT FOR 1891. 


MRS. I. E. DWINELL. 


As we come to the close of another 
year, and its opportunities of work are 
all gone, how rapidly God flashes into 


our minds questionings as to our stew- | 


ardship. We have tried to be faithful; 
have worked hard, and are sorry that 
we have not accomplished more. (It 
simplifies our report to know that each 
We 
cannot always see what we have wrvught, 
and we hope that God has put his seal 
of commendation on much that has been 
done. Thus we work on from year to 


plication of the blood of Christ to the | year, hoping for much, seeing very little. 
Man 


This work that has been gone by the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific and its 
auxiliaries is the result of eighteen years 
of patient toil, and it does not seem to 
me that it will cease until the hosts of 


heathendom are gathered into the king- 


dom of our Lord. When we first be- 
gan this distinctive work for women and 
girls in heathen lands, I think we were 
in advance of all other woman’s socie- 
ties in California, except, of course, those 
that had banded themselves together in 
the. various churches to work for things 
they needed; €ven the envelope system 
had not been introduced into our 
churches. Often ladies w: uld take our 
envelopes, with little care as t» the pur- 
pose for which the money was to be ap- 
propriated, only knowing that it was a 
small sum, and having confidence in 
those who asked for it. As the years go 
on, and societies multiply, we still are 
working for the women and girls of 
whom Miss Swift of Madura writes, ‘‘ They 


are asleep to all comfort, and awake only 


to their miseries.” There are some who 
do not look at this side of the matter, 
and are still enquiring, as they know of 
our yearly offerings, ‘‘ o what purpose is 
this waste?” . The money is needed so 
much at home. We do need money, 
| but not the money we send to Spain, to 
India, to Turkey, to Africa, to Micro- 
nesia, or to lighten up the darkness that 
enshrouds any heathen woman’s life. 
There is plenty of money in California 
for self-indulgence, for fine houses and 
handsome equipa es; but, alas, for the 
Lord’s work, how little! 

A secretary of one of our auxiliaries 


a short time ago went into a luxurious 


home where every article of furniture 
spoke of wealth and comfort. The 
carpets and draperies were of the rich- 
est. The house itself was beautiful, and’ 
the lady was lovely, too; but when she 
was asked to give a small sum for the 


missionary work in her own church, she. 


immediately began to make exruse— 
her husband was just establishing himself 
in business. Inshort, she talked in such 
a way that the Secretary for a moment 
forgot her elegant surroundings, and won 
dered what could be done for so forlorn 
a family. Oh, how must the glorified 
in heaven look upon these excuses, when, 
as Miss Childs says, the ‘‘pathos of the 
inadequate” in heathen lands appears to 
them at the same time! We secretaries 


| sometimes see and hear strange things ! - 
If the little candy stores near our public 


school buildings could talk, they might 
make some revelations of unnecessary 
expenditures, I was in one of. these 


during recess one day, and was amazed 


to see the number of children who came 
in for candy—wondered who they were; 
wondered if any of their mothers were 
connected with our Society, or if they 
had said, when asked to help us, “We 
cannot do as we would in this matter— 
our means are limited.” No good cause 
would go unaided if these and similar 
indulgences in the homes were checked. 

If we could have stood at the side of 
Mr. Perkins when the word retrenchment 
had burned its way into his heart, and 
heard those men pleading with him to 
send them a teacher, and thus yive them 
the bread of life, wouldn’t our idea; of 
relative values change? There are some 


among us who say, ‘‘Leave this work to 


the American Board and the churches.” 
What is the use of the women under- 
takingit?” There isnoconflict between 
the American Board and the Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific. They endorse us 


as heartily as we do them, after their | 


McLean, Mrs. Ww. Cc. 


| seventy-five years of work in this line. 
They welcome us as helpers. Z%¢y are 
engaged in general foreign missionary 
work. We are hastening on the glad day 
of redemption by working for the women 
and girls. The women who compose 
our auxiliaries are not persons of one 
idea. Many of them are interested in 
al/ church work. For general foreign 
missionary work and home evangeliza- 
tion they, perhaps, give as much as most 
persons. Our chosen work does not 
narrow the heart;. it droadens it, and 
makes room for the constantly increas- 
ing calls to Christ’s service, which are 
louder and more imperative every year; 
and this, it seems to me, will continue 
to be so until we go to give an account 
of our stewardship at the bar of God. 
There are only forty auxiliaries for 
which your secretaries are responsible 
since the Southern Branch was formed, 
which speaks so grandly for herself to- 
day. Wehad made many friends among 
the secretaries, and felt sorry to miss 
their letters, yet we are glad they are to 
have more immediate communication 


with their own Executive Committee, 
and it leaves us free to devote more 
' time to other necessary work in our own 
part of the State. We hail the South- 
ern Branch, and give her a mother’s 
blessing and a right royal welcome to an 
inheritance of work. Since the South- 
ern Branch decided to send Miss Har- 
wood to Japan, she has been in Chicago 
with Mrs, ‘ apron, getting some knowl- 
edge from her of the best ways of working. 
Dr. Clark says, ‘‘We are especially 
pleased with the idea of Miss Harwood’s 
coming on to be with Mrs. Capron. 
Nothing better could be done to pre- 
pare her for happy and useful work.” 
We boast now of three full branches; 
next year we hope will add another to 
our list. We regret to say that after one 
year’s faithful service, in which she gave 
a beloved daughter to the work in Japan, 
the pressure of other cares made it nec- 
essary for Mrs. Harwood to send in her 
resignation as President of the Southern 
Branch. Mrs. Philips of Los Angeles, 
the Vice-President, As acting in her 
place. 
We also miss an efficient, wise, judi- 
cious, loving heloer in Oregon in the 
person of Mrs. Ellis, President of our 
Branch. She was there so long that we 
learned to lean upon her, and we feel a 
sense of personal loss when she leaves 
this particular branch of the work. ‘God 
removes the workmen, but the work goes 
on.” Mrs. Belle Cook is now President 
of the Oregon Branch, and from her 
activity and devotion to the cause thus 
far, we think she will be a worthy suc- 


cessor of our dear Mrs. Ellis. 


' The Young Lady’s Branch is here to- 
day to speak for itself. The members 
of it have been loyal, loving helpers. I 
am sorry there are not more children’s 
societies to report. I don’t think this 
is the fault. of the little people them- 
selves. There must be a lady in each 
church to lead them. Ladies shrink 
from it, say they have no fitness for 
this work. If they would only try it they 
might astonish themselves by their suc- 
cess, besides moving a grand enginery 
of service in Christ’s kingdom. “Let us 
expect great things from God, and at- 
tempt great things for God.” 


— 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The evening of September 12, 1891, 
will long be remembered by those who 
were present at the reception given to 
Miss Alice Harwood of Orange, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. J. H. Harwood of Or- 
ange, in the parlors of the First Con- 
gregational church of Los Angeles, Miss 
Harwood will sail for Japan, September 
26th. She is sent out by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, the South- 
ern Branch of the Woman’s Board of 
the Pacific being pledged for her sup- 
port. She will take the place of Miss 
Judson, in the mission school at Niyatta, 
who has been transferred to the Matsu- 
yama Mission as assistant to Miss Gun- 
nison, 

In honor of Miss Harwood, who has 
devoted her life to mission work in Japan, 
the parlors were elaborately decorated 
with rare and expensive Japanese curios. 
Silken scarfs, richly embroidered in gold, 
covered the tables, and were artistically 
draped here and there, costly banners 
and Oriental landscapes, interspersed 
with all manner of quaint and strange 
devices, adorned the walls. From the 
high ceiling hung rows of pretty Ja- 
panese lanterns. Large-leaved plants 
and trailing vines, arranged im alcoves, 
greeted your entrance. Choice flowers 
filled the rooms with their fragrance, 
The whole effect was tropical and beau- 
tiful in the extreme. 

Mrs. H. W. Mills, Président of the 
local Auxiliary, opened the programme 
for the evening by introducing Mrs. M. 
G. Phillips, Vice-President of the South- 
ern Branch, who gave the address of 


welcome, congratulating the churches of 


Southern California that Miss Harwood, 
so well fitted for the work, had been 
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THE RELATION OF STRICT SABBATH 


_ OBSERVANCE TO VITAL PIETY—I. 


BY REV H. L. BATES. 


‘There are two Sabbath questions 


and misconstructions of the Sabbath 
law by his statement that ‘the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” This was the historic reason 
for the original Sabbath; and Christ but 
reaffirmed it here for all time, for men 


tion and delight. The principal coun- 
tries of Europe have, apparently, lost 
almost the true conception of the Lord’s 
day, and its necessity for spiritual growth 
and. sustenance, and it yet remains to be 
decided whether America will follow 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 27TH 


_ The Revelation of the Father through 
the Incarnate Word. 


BY REV. F. B, PERKINS. 


hands, inspired by hearts in sympathy alike 


‘ with the needs of humanity and the boundless 
Figtiiaesion uf God. Alas, for the blindness 
which could not read ought this ‘‘sign” ! 


8. So the discourse which follows was added 
on the next day. To the burnened, toiling, 


| suffering throng which gathered around him, 


vealed the fatherhood of Him who sits Upon 
the throne? Is not the word of truth also so 
nigh each heart, and the way of safety made so 


| Clear, that the issue of each life becomes a 


matter of individual decision? And shall we 
not, even in anticipation of disclosure, yet to 
come, bow with Thomas before the Incarnate 
Word, and hail him as our Lord and our God” > 


which concern the American people and he spoke of a meat which would not perish, of a 


the American Church to-day, each one 
resting upon a different foundation and 
governed by a different principle from 
the o: her. 


of all races, in all lands, in all ages. So, 
this is God’s law for the Christian, and 
as binding to-day as ever. The reasons 
for it are as inherent and fundamental 


their example, or be guided by a truer, ' 


diviner, more scriptural conception of 
what man is, and how the Sabbath can 
best minister to his highest wants and 


‘‘These are written,” says the evangelist, of : 


the records we are studying, ‘*that ye may be- 


lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that, believing, ye may have life in his 
name.” 


‘For God sent not his Son into the | 


wealth which would abide unto eternal life, and 
counselled them to set their supreme effort upon 
the attainment of this, And then he went on 
to speak of the true head of God, as he had 
discoursed uf the water of life by the wayside 


Field Seminary ' 


ies One is the civi/ Sabbath as a ves¢ day; | as they ever were. Whether, therefore, | necessities. e : in; d_ kindled 

world to judge the world, but that the world fountain; and when his words had kindle 895 TELEGRAP 

tie the right of all to one day of rest in people around you obey the civil laws or (70a be contiuued. ) should tate through him.” This is the key anew she sense of unsatisfied desire, then. in 1 H AVE., OAKLAN D, OAL 
Mi a by which we unlock the treasure-house of di- | answer to their impulsive cry, he declares him- Re 


A> 


seven, and the propriety of making laws 
to. protect all in this right. 

The other question is the Christian 
Sabbath as a religious day ; the manner 
in which it should be observed, and the 
reasons for such observance which ap- 
peal to man’s religious nature. And 
while these two Sabbaths are largely 
similar, and coincide in point of time, 
they are in reality quite distinct, and 
the discussion of them must be based 
on different grounds. No _ intelligent 
American to-day demands laws to com- 
pel men to be good ; to go to church on 
the Sabbath, to worship God after any 
particular method or manner—to wor- 
ship God at all, in fact. However 
much we might desire the accomplish- 
ment of such results, we know that such 
laws, if enacted, would not only be un- 
just and tyrannous, but they would also 
be vain and futile. Men are not made 
religious by legal enactment. 

All that the State should attempt to 
do, then, in this matter, is to treat it as 


a crime against man to deprive him of 


his weekly rest or to interfere with his 
leisure on that day, and his voluntary 
religious exercises. But when it comes 
to the Christian Sabbath, and the prop- 
er observance of it, and the motives 
and obligations which enforce such ob- 
servance—these are questions with 
which the State has nothing to do. It 
is impertinence for the State to attempt 
to settle them by law, and ecclesiastical 
bigotry for the church to demand such 
laws. It is a religious question, not a 
political or legal one. It is a question 
for the Christian to decide with himself, 
in the light of reason and conscience, 
and the plain teachings of God’s Word. 

It is solely, then, the Christian Sab- 
bath with which we have to do in this 


discussion; the Christian aspect of the 


question, the Christion rule of action, 


the Christian principles which ought to 


guide. us in our relation to the Sab- 
bath. 

It is manifestly important to insist 
upon this distinction which I have 
made, both for the sake of the civil Sab- 
bath and the Christian Sabbath. Men 
are constantly raising the cry that Sun- 
day legislation is religious legislation, 
and the union of Church and State. 
Saloonists and free-thinkers and 
Seventh-day Adventists have developed 
a strange affiliation for each other in 
their common opposition to Sunday 
laws, from the mistaken notion that they 
are religious laws, : 

On the other hand, there is far too 
widespread the equally mistaken notion 
among Christians in this country that 
the reasons which justify Sunday laws 
are the main reasons for the Christians 
keeping the day ; too widespread a ten- 
dency, also, to let one’s own personal 


_ keeping of the day be governed largely 


by the prevailing care or the carelessness 
with which Sunday laws are observed in 
the community. _ 

Whether there is the relation of cause 
and effect, or whether this is the mazn 
reason for it or not, it nevertheless seems 
to be true that, in the only two states in 
‘Christendom which have zo Sunday laws, 


-_and in which the Sabbath is most open- 


ly and flagrantly desecrated, France and 
‘California, there you will also find to- 
-day the most widespread irreligion, the 
greatest hindrances to Christianity in the 
worldliness and indifference of the peo- 
ple. San Francisco is the worst Sab- 
bath-keeping city in the country, and it 
is, perhaps, the wickedest. 

Let us, therefore, consider thoughtfully 
the principles which enter into the ques- 


tion before us, and as controlling it, in- 


dependently of any questions which have 
nothing to do with the case. And I begin 
at once with this proposition. 

That the Relation of Strict Sabbath 
Observance to Vital Piety is one of Cause 
and Effect. Not the sole cause nor the 
most important cause. Perhaps, indeed, 
you will think, before I am through, that 
vital piety is the cause of a strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, instead of the re- 
verse ; and I would not be very much 
disposed to quarrel with.you. I believe 
it, but I believe, also, that a faithful ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day has very much 
to do with the cultivation and growth of 
the true, spiritual life of the Christian. 

It is no mere accident that we have 
the Sabbath. — Either there is a vital re- 
lation between earnest piety and the 
Christian’s Sabbath, or there is not. 
Either God meant just what he said in 
laying down the principle of keeping the 
Sabbath 4oly, or he meant nothing at 
all. And, my friends, the Christian Sab- 


bath stands on the Fourth Command- 


‘ment just as much as social purity and 
safety stand on the Sixth, and Seventh, 
and Eighth. The law of the sacred rest 
day is no more abolished than the law 
against murder. The Christian needs to 
rest, body, soul, and spirit, one day in 
seven, just as much as the Jew ever did, 
and this Sabbatic law for the race had its 
origin before there ever was a Jew. 

But, it is sometimes said, the Fourth 
Commandment was abrogated and abol- 
ished, because nothing is said in the 
New Testament about the matter. 
Yes, there was something said, and in 
one of the most profoundly important 
principles eyer laid down on this. sub- 
ject. It-was when Jesus cut away, at 


one stroke, all the Pharisaic additions 


not, whether the prevailing customs in 
your community are very lax in the mat- 
ter of Sabbath observance or not, does 
not enter into the case in your decision 
of this question. You carry your Sab- 
bath law in your own breast. Wherever 
the day may find you, in California or 
Connecticut, in Paris or Edinburgh, 
there a divine voice calls upon you to 
rest from wonted labor, and spend the 
day with God. TheSabbath was made 
for you for such purposes. 

The opinions of men may differ, in- 
deed, with respect to the precise appli- 
cation of this principle to particular acts 
and to actual questions which arise; but 
men can hardly differ very widely in a 
general understanding as to what the 
Master meant by ‘‘man” in his reaffirma- 
tion of the Sabbath law. That the Sab- 
bath is vitally needed as a day of rest 
from bodily labor, wherein man on his 
natural side may find rest and refresh- 
ment, has seldom been disputed. The 
infidels of France even acknowledged it, 
after making a futile effort in the last 
century to substitute one day of rest in 
ten instead of seven. But this takes 
account of only one side of man, and 
that confessedly the lowest side. No 
rational and honest interpretation of 
Christ’s words can deny that they in- 
clude in their scope a// that man is, his 
lowest and his highest side; and that, 
indeed, as we rise in our conception of 
what man is—not an animal merely, 
not as realizing his highest dignity and 
glory in the development of his animal 
nature, and the gratification of all his 
fleshy appetites and desires, but rather 
as a spirit with spiritual powers and 
capacities which the brute creation 
knoweth not—then do we realize that 
everything else in man is only incidental 
really to this spiritual side of his nature; 
every other part of man’s nature, every- 
thing else in him, and of him, and about 
him, finds its only justification, its ex- 
planation, in the divine economy of the 
universe in God’s supreme purpose in 
its capacity to minister to the highest 
and fullest development of the divine 
spirit in man—that in man which thinks 
and acts and feels, and which has the 
power to know God; that which makes 
the supreme thing, which we predicate of 
man, his character. Was it not for such 
aman that the Sabbath was made? Must 
not the Sabbath minister to such a man 
to be of any value to the race? Must 
not every use of the Sabbath by the in- 
dividual be rigidly and honestly tested by 
this ultimate principle? | 

It will make all the difference in the 
world with our application of Christ’s 
declaration, how we define man. What 
man P 
man”—multitudes say, and find in the 
words a justification of almost every ex- 
treme of fleshly indulgence and worldly 
delight. 

The mercenary toiler whose highest 
idea seems to be that man is a mere 
money-making machine, counts the Sab. 
bath a special Providence to help him 
add to his wealth. 

The self-indulgent worldling, 
would not find much fault with the defini- 
tion which some one gives of man, as ‘‘a 
stomach with appendages,” uses the day 
chiefly for the gratification of everything 
else about him but his soul. | 

I am not sure but that multitudes to- 
day go to church even for no weightier 
reasons. They go to hear the best mu- 
sic, the most sensational preaching, to 
see the latest novelty in preachers and 
spring bonnets, to see and be _ seen; 
for almost every reason, in fact, but the 
desire to feed the soul out of God’s 
Word, to seek new light on the path of 
eternal life, to bring the vows and offer- 
ings of loving hearts and grateful praise 
into God’s temples. They ask, not 
where shall I get the greatest spiritual 
help to-day, or how, but where shall I 
please my fancy most and get the great- 
est pleasure. 

Now, the definition of man which un- 
derlies such a use of the Sabbath is fa- 
tally defective. It is scientifically de- 
fective. Man is a vertebrate animal, 
not a mollusk, nor a radiate. 

It is common to say that a man with- 
out back-bone and moral stamina is a 
mollusk, a jelly-fish, but I think the 
second definition of man which I gave 
would class him among the mollusks for 
another reason. For what is the octo- 
pus or devil-fish, when you analyze him 
at a safe distance, but, popularly speak- 
ing, a “stomach with appendages”? 

The most noticeable things about him 
are his Jarge, muscular stomach, and his 
eight long arms, furnished with tenacious 
disks or suckers, which hold firmly ev; 
erything within their reach. He may 
be a highly-developed mollusk, but he 
is not a true type of a highly-developed 
man. The soul is lacking in such a 
man, the backbone of true moral and 
spiritual character; and the trouble 
with the Christian Sabbath to-day is not 
that truer light has broken forth on God’s 
purpose for the Christian in its use, not 
that men have reached a truer interpret- 
ation of Christ’s declaration that ‘the 
Sabbath was made for man,” but that 
godless greed and grovelling pleasure 
have, like a huge octopus, fastened a 
relentless grasp upon this precious gift 
of God to the race, and are bent on ab- 


sorbing it wholly for their own gratifica- 


“The Sabbath was made for 


who | 


expected to make it grow. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 


ginning Sept. 27, 1891. 
BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS, | 
Subject—Sowing the seed. (John iv: 
27-38.) 
The morning cloud and the earl 
dew, absorbed by the first hour of sun- 


shine, are the fitting figures of passing 


goodness. But sowing and reaping rep- 
resent more of toil and more of perma- 
nence. Christians are sowers. The seed 
is God’s word. The soil is the human 
heart-—memory, affection, reason, will. 
Our work is to sow the seed; we are not 
have 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase.” ‘The issue is not com- 
mitted to us. We are not accountable 
for success; God takes that responsibili- 
ty. (Eccles. xi: 6; Matt. xiii. 3, 4; I 
Cor. iil: 7; Ps. cvii: 37; John xii: 24. _ 
We are accourtable for faithful sow- 
tng. The husbandman takes the wheat, 
handful by handful, and scatters it on 
the subdued soil, 
employer. Each grain is made to fall, 
if possible, apart from every other, yet 
so near to each other that the “blade” 
and the stalk may be mutually helped 
in their growth. So Christians should 
sow; and sow inthe belief that as the 
present is the fruit of the past, it is also 
the seed of the future. If we cannot 
gather a large congregation, and scatter 
the seed in tullest measure, eliciting the 


praise of those who idolize the success | 


which can be measured by arithmetic, 
we can, in our respective positions, 
faithfully sow the influence of our Chris- 
tian life. Our ‘judgment is with the 
Lord,” and our work with our God. 

‘* The plants of grace shall ever live; 
Nature decays, but grace must thrive; 
Time, that doth all things else impair, 
Still makes them flourish strong and fair.” 

(Lev. xix: 19; Eccles. xi: 4; Luke ix: 

Ga; x: 12; 1 Cor. 

We may look for results. In propor- 

tion as the labor is honest and _ faithful, 


so will be the intensity of the outlook | 
The farmer looks out, as the | 


for results. 
days multiply into weeks, for the delicate 
green tint which is the promise of a har- 
vest. It is a child’s trick to sow seed 
one day and then the next to scrape 
away the earth to see evidences of 
growth. We must not be inwardly in- 
credulous or impatient, but wait on the 


Lord, who ‘in due season” will quicken: 


the sowing to visible resutls. The seed 
may be hidden, but it is not lost. There 
are permeations of influence which we 
Cannot trace. 
thought and feeling which we do not 


| know. There is no use in ‘being in 


greater haste than God. 


** Sow in the morn thy seed; 
At eve hold not thine hand; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed; 
Broadcast it o’er the land; 


** For duty shall appear, 
. In verdure, beauty, strength, 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full corn at length.” 


(Zech. viii: 12; Gal. vi: 7.) 

We shall reap from the sowzng of oth- 
“No man liveth to himself; no 
man dieth to himself.” “One man sow- 
eth and another reapeth.” We are 
links in a great chain. The’harvest of 
others’ sowing are in us and around us, 
What is good and true in us or around 


us points us back. to some faithful sow- | 


er. Reaping always follows sowing. 
We shall reap from ovr own sowing. 
And we shall reap more than we sow. 
The measure of reaping is more than 
the measure of sowing. The measure 
of getting is more than the measure of 
giving. We plant a seed corn and we 
get back a hundred. We give the seeds 
to the furrow; the earth nurses them; 
the wind searches tor them; dews and 
rain visit them; and nature gives back, 
not what we gave the earth, but more 
abundantly, “some a hundredfold.” So 
does Christ give, not according to our 
measure, but according to his own. 
Though harvest joy be given us, and 
sheaves fall in largest wealth to our 
sickle, we must sow on. Then shall 
our lives, like summer days, be most 
beautiful in the evening; and our old 
age, like autumn, be rich with the gold- 
en sheaves of good words and deeds 
ripened from the sowing of youth and 
middle life. | 


‘* Fret not for sheaves; a holy patience keep; 
Look for the early and the latter rain, 
For all that faith hath scattered love shall 
reap.” 


(Ps. cxxvi : 5; Eccles. xi: 6; Luke x: 2; 


Rev. xiv: 15.) | 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, San Francisco. 


-Sunpay Stamps.—The question of 
Sunday rest for public officials has late- 
ly been to the front in Switzerland. 
This has induced the Postoffice of the 
Republic to test public feeling in a 
somewhat original way. Special ‘‘Sun- 
day stamps” sre being printed, which 
will be for sale at every postoffice. 
Any letters posted on Saturday with 
these new stamps affixed will not be de- 
livered on Sunday, but held over till 
Monday. All those franked with ordi- 
nary postage stamps will be delivered 
on Sunday. The number of “Sunday 
stamps” used will decide the future ac- 
tion of the Postoffice Department. 


There are risings of 


He is faithful to his | 


‘ 


vine truth. What, then, have we learned of Je- 
sus by our studies thus far in this ‘spiritual 
gospel”? 

1. Our first lesson furnished us an epitome of 
the entire gospel. It took us back beyond the 
beginning of time, and showed us the ‘‘the 
Word,” existing then as a separate personality, 
in closest union with the Supreme God. This 
word was also God himself, and represented 
the God of revelation as distinguishea from the 
unknown and unknowable God. The pro- 
logue, then shows us this revealing God : (1) 
First, as he is disclosed in nature and providence; 
the source-of all life and light in the created 
universe. It hints also at the mystery which 
shrouds his agency in this sphere. (Vs. 2-6.) 
Then (2), it sets before us this same Word in 
the higher sphere of grace, as the source of in- 
tellectual and spiritual life and light. It dis- 
tinguishes the Word from the herald of the 
Word; tells us of his approaches to mankind 
in all ages, but especially to the Jewish nation; 
of the unresponsiveness of human hearts to his 
appeals, and of the great blessing which reward- 
ed those who did obediently yield to his gra- 
cious influences. (Vs. 7-14.) Then (3), the 
Word become Incarnate is pictured for us; 
glorious in all the sanctity of an only begotten 
Son, dwelling amo g men in the. person of Je- 
sus Christ, the embodiment, not so much of 
law, as of love, in its truest spirit and most 
helpful form. It shows him to us as holding all 
the fullness of his life subject to the calls of hu- 
man need; pouring out his grace upon men;. 
and rewarding every appropriation of his grace 
with a larger supply. Finally, identifying Jesus 
distinctly with ‘‘the onJy begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of the Father,” and him with 
the Eternal Word, we are told that through 
this revelation, and through no other, the fath- 
erhood of God becomes a blissful certainty, 
and sonship in his family the daily privilege of 
every one who will accept it. It is in this last 
development of the Word that the succeeding 
records exhibit him. This manifestation of 
God in Christ is the substance of the gospel. 

2. Our second lesson, therefore, opens with 
the herald’s announcement of the Incarnate 
Word, under his most characteristic symbol, 
the Lamb of God bearing and taking away the 
sin of the world. It shows us, too, the begin- 


| nings of his conquest of human hearts in the 


i 


| pense his gifts to men; viz., through human 


glad devotion of fdur ingenuous youths to him, 
as their personal Teacher and Lord. And it is 
noticeable how, in these earliest triumphs, re- 
ceptive souls rose to the acknowledgment of 
Jesus as the true Messiah, and even more em 
phatically, as the ‘‘Son of God, the King of 
Israel.” | 

Then we watch this incarnate Son, as 
he begins his work of salvation. He begins it 
in the family, the true unit of humanity; and 
he begins it at the foundation of the home. 
Very significant is this choice of the marriage 
feast as the occasion of his ‘first ‘‘sign.”’ Nor 
is the sphere of this first manifestation of divine 
power less noteworthy. In it he grappled with 
material elements, and showed forth that same 
energy through which, at the beginning, all 
things were created by the living Word. His 
aim is no less plainly marked. It was the aim 
of his entire life. It was a ministry of love, a 
supply of needs,» and an abundant supply; a 
pledge, too; that all bodily wants are included 
in his gracious provision, not less truly than 
spiritual needs. 

4. The next picture shows our Lord as en- 
gaged with those higher interests, unfolding the 
nature and the conditions of entrance into the 
kingdom of God. Before a religious teacher 
whose danger was that he would rely upon a 
begetting, either through ‘‘blood, or the will 
of the flesh, or the wil. of man”—some human 
agency—this Jesus, as representing the Al- 
mighty Father, declares that only a new birth, 
effected by the Spirit, can secure for any one 
a place in the family of God’s dear children, 
the kingdom of the saved. And this new 
birth he still more distinctly connects, in some 
vital way, with personal trust and loyal devo- 
tion to himself. Whosoever believeth in the 
Son perishes not. Whosoever does not believe 
in the only begotten Son of God, whatever may 
be the advantages or disadvantages in other re- 
spects, hath been judged already. 

5. The scene changes; and now, instead of a 
high-toned moralist, in danger through self- 
righteousness, we are shown our Lord in con- 
verse with a poor Samaritan woman—ignordant, 
coarse and of unclean life. Her danger lies in 
the direction of animalism. To her the wants 
of life cluster about earthly necessities. The 
supreme questions are, ‘‘What shall we eat, and 
what shall we drink,-and where, withal, shall 
we be clothed?” And so to’ her Jesus speaks 
of water, of a living water, satisfying not only 
present thirsts, but all future cravings, too, 
And then, when the way is cleared for it, He 
sets himself before her as the Source of that 
living water, as the long-promised Messiah, 
and invites her to look to him for the satisfac- 
tion of all her needs. 

6. Again the scene changes. We are in 
Jerusalem; and witnesses of that wondrous 
healing at Bethesda, the sign-manual that the 
Lord of life was walking upon earth. We have 
seen the action of the unbelieving Jews; how 
they ignore the blessing which their hearts are 
too selfish to appreciate, and pervert the law 
of the Sabbath into a weapon of attack upon 
the gracious Son of Man. But, then, we mark 
how the Spirit of the Son of God rises in 
Jesus, and confounds his adversaries with more 
amazing claims. Justifying his use of the Sab- 
bath day for works of mercy, he tells them 
pointedly that he does so because God, his 
Father, works unceasingly His works of loving 
ministry; tells them that every act of his is thus 
done in connection with his Father; that he is 
the Father’s confidante, so that no one of the 
counsels of the Eternal is hidden from himself, 
but that in loving familiarity the Father reveals 
everything to the Son, committing to him both 
the resurrection of the dead and the future 
judgment of the world; committing it to him 
in such a way that the life imparted is as truly 


an original and independent gift of the Son as | 


of the Father; that this office is committed to 
himself for the express purpose that the Father 
and the Son may be held in equal and undivid- 
ed honor; and that, more than this, it is spe- 
cifically the function of the Son to give eternal 
life to as many as shall hear his voice and trust 
themselves to his redeeming grace. Sodid the 
unbelief and antagonism of Jesus’ foes recoil 
upon themselves, and serve as an occasion for 
manifesting more clearly the Father’s grace 
and his own eternal power and Godhead. 

7. It isin Galilee that we look next upon 
our Lord, surrounded by an eager crowd, wan- 
dering sheep whose shepherds have basely de- 
serted them. Surrendering his own and his 
disciples’ personal ease and comfort to the 
needs of these restless ones, he teaches and 
comforts and heals them through the day, and 
then spreads for them a table in the wilderness; 
a symbol, as he intended it, as well as a merci- 
ful supply of present bodily needs; an object 
lesson as to the fatherly care which the great 
God is always exercising over his children; a 
manifestation ot the true filial Spirit in the re- 
ception of heaven’s gifts; a hint as to the pre- 
ciousness of those gifts; and a testimony as to 
the method by which God has ordained to dis- 


up his life to his charge; counting anything and 


self to be the bread of life, and, in tenderest 
tones, bade every hungry, unsatisfied heart 
come to him, trust in him, and be fed. So he 
goes on, with a mysterious plainness becoming 
continually more marked as the opposition of 
his enemies develops. Now appears more 
distinctly that consciousness of his original di 
vinity, which has all along been manifest. He 
speaks of coming down from heaven upon a 
mission from the Father, and identifies his giving 
of the bread of heaven with his saving of be- 
lieving souls. No one of these, he declares, 
shall be lost, but every one he. will raise up at 
the last day. And when the Jewish party 
takes exceptions to this claim of ‘‘ coming 
down out of heaven,” Jesus simply ignores 
what they have said about his human birth, and 
goes on to identify himself anew with the 
Father, and to assert that every one whom the 
Spirit of God has taught will come to him, and 
through him draw near tothe Father, And 
this attitude of his toward his earthly relations 
is characteristic of our Lord, He never re- 
fers to his human birth, but often and always 


to his advent from the pre-existent state of 
glory. And so he speaks for God, and invites | 


earth’s famishing ones to come unto him, be- 
lieve in him, thus feeding, as it.were, upon him 
—his flesh, his blood, his very life; so being 
nourished in every part unto the eternal life. 
It was a hard saying,the people thought; it was 
the crisis of his work in Galilee, and, from that 
time, many, formerly well disposed, left his 
side. The light shone in darkness, but the 
darkness did not apprehend it; but neither did 
it overcome it, for some sided with the apostles, 
‘‘believing and knowing him as the Holy One 
of God.” 

g. In the scene which follows—the scene in 
the temple at Jerusalem during the feast of tab- 
ernacles—-our Lord sets forth again his divine 
prerogatives in his cry to every one who thirsts 
to come unto him and drink. To this picture 
of blissful satisfaction, moreover, there is add- 
ed here the charm of Godlike beneficence. 
Each saved soul shall become an habitation of 


God through the Spirit, and thus himself a 
flowing fountain of all life-giving influences. | 
Blessed in themselves, they shall also be a bless- | 
ing to all the families of the earth. (Gen. xii: | 
13.) But tis also—strange as it would appear 
did we not know how men nowadays can per- 
vert the sweetest truths—became matter of 
contention. 

Io. And so, on the following, and perhaps 
some succeeding days, the theme is renewed; 
this time beginning with our Lord’s claim to be 
the light of the world, thence going on to the 


office of the light in scattering darkness, and so 
coming to the point that his disciples should be | 
made free. The idea here is not death, but 

slavery; but it covers, substantially, the same 

ground. The sinner, a slave, is the fundamen- 

tal position. And this the great Teacher illus- 

trates and proves despite the denials—nay, hy 

means of the denials—of his opponents. As 

against their claims of inherited freedom, he 

offsets the indubitable marks of a slavish dispo- 

sition. The seed of Abraham they may be, 

but his children they are not, for childhood im- 

plies moral resemblance, and the faith-filled 

obedience of Abra..am was conspicuously lack- 

ing inthem. Still less could they claim rela- 

tionship to God. So far from this, their spirit 

was that of the devil; and thus they were un- 

erringly designated as the spiritual childrcn of 

him who is the father of lies, and the leader of 

everything unholy and impure. Here, too, we 

may notice how distinctly he holds forth him- 

self as the Incarnate Son, the Revealer of the 

Father. If God were your father ye would 

love me, he says, for I came forth, and am 

um come, from God.” More impressive than 

this is the solemn word in which that conversa- 

tion ended. Taking up the sacred name of 
Jehovah, and with a tone and manner which 

rendered its reference plain, he affirms, ‘‘Before 

Abraham was I am.” 

11. We look upon this wonderful Saviour 
again, as, passing along, his eye one day rests 
upon a sightless beggar. It stirred within him 
the fountains of compassion and of helpful pur- 
pose. Any exhibition of misery would seem 
to have done this; for he bore always about the 
consciousness of that mission to the lost which 
had brought him toearth. And the opportu- 
nities to help them were fast passing away. He 
was Light. It was for him while he could to 
enlighten the darkness of every sinning, sor- 
rowing, ignorant, or otherwise unfavored child 
of God. In this sightless beggar before him 
was the representative of allsuch. Without 
more ado, therefore, he proceeded to his cure 
in a way and by means best fitted not only to 
bestow physical sight, but also to unseal his 
darkened soul, and give him ‘‘the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” And this he did, rewarding 
the trustful obedience and the manly confession 
of the beggar with a revelation of himself as 
the only begotten Son of God, and of the new 
birth of loving Christian faith. 

12, Was it, we wonder, under the special 
emotions enkindled by that event that our 
Lord uttered the discourse which formed our 
final study? However this may be, it turns on 
a theme in wonderful harmony with the cir- 
cumstances, and distinguished even among his 
words for tender and far-reaching truth. First, 
a picture of a faithful shepherd; of any one 
entrusted with the care of God’s children; en- 
tering into the fold through the door of personal 
loving faith in the loving Lord, and then giving 


everything of less importance than fidelity to 
their interests. Then, himself, as the true, the 
distinctively good, Shepherd; surrendering him- 
self, even with Calvary before him, to the care 
of those who trust him; leading them along 
through™life, feeding them, guiding them, de- 
fending them, and bringing them all safely, not 
one perishing, to the blessed fold and to the 
Father’s home above. And asa companion- 
picture, we have the sheep, Christ’s loyal fol- 
lowers; knowing their leader, loving him, 
trusting him, obeying him, and so walking 
quietly, confidently, peacefully on, through 
every difficult or perilous way. How should it 
be otherwise ? Are they not upheld by the 
Shepherd’s hand, and has he not said that all 
such are also in the Father’s hand, because he 
and the Father are one, and that none shall 
snatch them out of the Father's hand? 
Children of God or children of the devil 
then; this is our conclusion—free or enslaved; 
alive or dead; saved or unsaved—such is the 
condition of every human being. And this, 
again, is dependént upon the reception or the 
rejection of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of 
God. Through faith in him by a new birth, 
wrought through God’s Spirit, we enter into 
the kingdom of God; thenceforward to be cared 
for by the loving Father; fed with the bread of 
life and the water of life; sustained and kept 
in the perfect peace of complete satisfactions; 
upheld by the almighty hands of Infinite Love; 
and made in turn a source of life and health 
and comfort to all around; so borne onward 
and npward to the everlasting light of the 
eternal home—such is the world, such is salva- 
tion, and such is our Saviour, as we have seen 
them portrayed in these wonderful records. Is 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


TUDENTS prepared for college. The 
twentieth year will begin July 29, 1891. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B OHUROHK. A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, al. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE, 


Walia Walla, Wash. 


_ Fall term opens September 7, 1891. 


Classical, Literary. Scientific, Preparatory, 
Normal, Music and Business Courses. In- 
struction in A 


Homes for young men and young women. 
Expenses very low. For further information 
address the President. 


(ESTAB’D 1871) 

PROF. Be FILU(P PE. graduate of the Acad- 
emies of Paris and Madrid, continues to give 
a instruction in Spanish and French, by 


is simplified, ope method, saving months 
ofstudy. 


QUE” method of acquiring for- 


eign languages, where students have not the op- 


Fine library and foreign 


portunity to practice. 
Apply from 10 to 11 


periodicals free to scholars. 
A. M., 3to 5, or 8to 9 P. M. 


DE. POSES 


Has removed his office to ' 
106 STOCKTON STREET. 


Hours: 10 to 8. Sundays: 10 to i2, 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Kindergarten and primary for little girlsand 
boys. The summer term will commence 
Monday, July 27,1891. Students prepared 
for the State University and other co'leges. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary fur their advancement. For full | 
particulars apply tu the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak'and. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


3 THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 5, 1891. 


HE COLLEGE OCOURSE co nds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remainr uo»: 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 
MILLS COLLEGE P. O.,, 

ALAMEDA oo., OAL. 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARW. 
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1222 Pine St., - San Francisco. 
Under the Ownership and Direction 0 


DR. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 3d. Send for circulars. 


- = 


Peralta 


Hal] A School for Girls 


it not evident what is our debt to Him who has Opens AucusT 4, 1891, at BERKELEY, CALA 


so dwelt among us, and by the glory of his gra- 


cious life has also uncovered heaven, and re- 


&@ Finest School — and Furniture in America- 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, President. 
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Fire Pictures. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


In the embers all aglow, 
Fancy makes the pictures plain, 
As I listen to the snow | 
Beating chill against the pane 
The wild December snow 
On the lamp-illumined pane. 


Rending downward from his prime, 
Like the ripe fruit from its bough, 

As I muse my simple rhyme, 
I can see my father now, 

With the warning flowers of time 
Blooming white about his brow. 


Sadly waves the willow tree 

On the hill so dear, yet dread, 
Where the resting-places be, 

Of our dear ones that are dead— 
Where the mossy headstones ‘be 

Of my early playmates dead. 


But despite the dismal snow, 
Blinding all the window o’er, 

And the wind, that, crouching low, 
Whines against the study door, 

In the embers’ twilight glow 
I can see one picture more. 


Seeming almost within call, 
’Neath our ancient trysting tree, 
Art thou pictured, source of all 
That was ever dear to me; 
But the wasted embers fall, 
And the night is all I see. 


The night with gusts of snow 
Blowing wild against the pane, 

And the wind that crouches low, 
Crying mournfully in vain, 

And the dreams that come and go 
Through my memory-haunted brain. 


WHAT HE EXPECTED. 


“You see how it is, my dear,” he 
said, taking her scft hand, which had 
never done very hard work, and patting 
it reassuringly ; ‘‘I’m poor—only a thou- 
sand a year, dear, and we shall have a 
struggle to get along at first—” 

“I don’t mind that in the least,” she 
interrupted stoutly, rubbing her cheek 
softly against his hand. 

“And,” he pursued, graciously having 
allowed her’ interrupticn,” we shall have 
to come down to strict economy; but if 
you can manage as my mother does, 

we shall pull through nicely ” 

‘And how does your mother manage, 
dear ?” she asked smilingly, but very 
happy—at the notion of mother-in-law 
cropping out already. | 

“I don’t know,” replied the lover ra- 
diantly; “but she always manages to 
have everything neat and cheerful, and 

something delicious to eat, and she 
does it all herself, you know; so that we 
always get along beautifully, and make 
both ends meet, and father and I still 
have plenty of spending money. You 
see when a woman is hiring her laundry 
work done, and her gowns and bonnets 
made, and her scrubbing and _ stove- 
blacking done,and all that sort of thing— 
why it just walks into a man’s income 
and takes his breath away.” 

The young woman looked for a mo- 
ment as if her breath was also inclined 
for a vacation; but she wisely concealed 
her dismay, and being one of the stout- 
hearted ot the earth, she determined to 
learn a few things of John’s mother, so 
she went to her house for a long. visit 
the very next day. Upon the termina- 
tion of this visit, one fine morning John 
received, to his blank amazement, a 
little package containing his engage- 
ment ring, accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter : 

“T have learned how your mother 

‘manages,’ and I am going to explain it 
to you, since you confessed you didn’t 
know. I find that she is a wife, a 
mother, a housekeeper, a business man- 
ager, a hired girl, a laundress, a seam- 
stress, a mender and patcher, a dairy- 
maid, a cook, a nurse, a kitchen garden- 
er,and a general slave for a family of 
five. She worries from five in the 
morning until ten in the night; and I al- 
most wept when I kissed her hand—it 
was so hard and wrinkled, and corded 
and unkissed! When I saw her polish- 
ing the stoves, carrying big buckets of 
water and great armfuls of wood, often 
splitting the latter, I asked why John 
didn’t do such things for her. ‘John? 
She repeated, ‘John ? and she sat down 
with a perfectly dazed look, as if I had 
asked her why the angels didn’t come 
down and scrub for her. ‘Why, John,’ 
she said, in a trembling, bewildered way, 
‘he works in the oftice from nine until 
four, you know, and when he comes 
home he is very tired, or «lse—or else 
he goes down town.’ Now I have be- 
come strongly imbued with the convic- 
tion that I do not care to be so good a 
‘manager’ as your mother. If the wife 
must do all sorts of drudgery, so must 
tne husband; if she must cook, he must 
carry the wood; if she must scrub, he 
must carry the water; if she must make 
butter, he must milk the cows. You 
have allowed your mother to do every- 
thing; and all ‘that you have to say of 
her is that she is an ‘excellent manager.’ 
I do not care for such a reputation, un- 
less my husband ecrns the name also; 
and, judging from your lack of consider- 
ation for your mother, I am quite sure 
that you are not the man I thought you 
were, Or one whom I would care to 
marry. ‘As the son is, the husband is,’ 
is a safe and happy rule to follow.” 

So the letter closed and John pon- 
dered; and he is pondering yet.—Z%e 
Phrenenological Journal. 


ELEANOR GREY’S WAY. 


“Aunt Eleanor, do you think the Rev- 
erend Worden a good man?” 
“Certainly Ido. I have no reason to 
doubt his profession.” | 

‘Lida Jones told me a bad report 
about him. I don’t believe it though, 
and Lida said she didn’t either.” 
“Then, my dear,” said Mrs. Grey, 


“do not repeat it. I think Lida did 


_ | you listen’ to, ‘a 
_Slanderous report that you did not be- 


“Oh, Lida heard Mrs. Wells tell ft.” 

“J do not doubt it; but 1 thought 
Lida and you were Christian girls, and 
I am very much surprised to find you 
in the devil’s mail service ?” 

“Oh, aunt, what can you mean ?” 

“Just what I am saying. It is im- 
possible for you to retain the Christian 
graces in your heart, if the devil’s mail- 
pouch is there. For, when you listen 
to vulgar, malicious or wicked stories, 
you are receiving his mail. When you 
repeat them, you are carrying and dis- 
tributing his mail.” | 

“I never thought of such a thing.” 
But, continued Madge, “I could not 
have refused to listen without offending 
her. She would have thought I was ac- 
cusing her of making the lie. I know 
she never would be guilty of such a 
thing.” | 

“We often sin through mere thought- 
lessness; therefore, we must ‘watch and 
pray.’ As to offending Lida, should 
you not fear rather to offend God? 
True friendship is not easily disturbed. 
If you refuse to listen in a right spirit 
and kind manner, you need not fear to 
lose any friend whose friendship you 
need value. Never place an earthly. 
friend before the friendship of that one 
‘that sticketh closer than a brother.’ 


The Bible teaches us to ‘love our neigh- 


bor as ourselves,’ and that ‘love worketh 
no ill.’ Now, if there was an evil re- 
port about you, how would you wish it 
treated ? With a positive refusal to 
listen P Or would you value the friend 
who would attentively listen to every 
word and treasure it up in her mind, to 
be repeated to every acquaintance, or 
intimate friend at least ?” | 

“I should not consider her a true 
friend.” 

‘*Then, dear child, ‘never let your ear 
be the grave of another’s good name.’ 
If Christians would take the advice of 
the Rev. Samuel Haynes, and let the 
devil carry his own mail, and ‘bear his 
Own expenses, they would find his pow- 
er for doing evil materially weakened 
for lack of means.” 

“But, Aunt Eleanor, oughtn’t Rever- 
end Worden to know that he is being 
slandered, so as to refute it? And how 
is he likely to know unless some of his 
friends listen and tell him.” 

“His life will be the best possible 
refutation. A lie will die as soon as it 
is born, if it is only let alone. I should 
as soon take poison and give to my 
friend as the slanderous gossip that is 
almost constantly circulating.” — /ennze 
Rogers. 


SOME CAUSES OF SUICIDE. 


Besides imitation, there are other so- 
cial influences which lead to suicide, 
bnt the most powerful is that which we 
denote by the general term, civilization. 
Self-killing is emphatically the crime of 
intellectual peoples. Almost unknown 
to savages, rare among Mohammedans, 
it rages among the nations most advanc- 
ed in culture and refinement with a 
fierceness exacily proportionate to their 
mental development., ,It is said that 
Rome knew nothing of this curse until 
after the establishment of the empire. 
It was when the Roman legions had 
carried their eagles triumphantly through 
the world and brought back the means 
of luxuryin the spoils of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, that life in the Eternal City 
began to be “weary, stale, flat and un- 
profitable.” To-day the Germans, who 
are the profoundest thinkers and the 
most cultivated people, are also the 
most suicidal race in Europe. France 
comes next, England third, Italy and 
Hungary fourth; while, on the other 
hand, Spain, the most backward of 
European nations in culture, Ireland, 
Portugal, Corsica and Dalmatia, rank 
the lowest in the suicidal scale. Of the 
different regions of the same country, 
the north and northwest of France out- 
rank in culture and suicide the center 
and the southwest; the north and center 
of Italy outrank the south and islands; 
and Saxony, which in its schools and 
general culture surpasses the rest of 
Germany, surpasses it also in the num- 
ber of its suicides. In short, so univer- 
sally does the rule hold, that the strength 
of the tendency to self-killing may al- 
most be regarded as an index to a peo- 
ple’s civilization. —Vorth American Re- 


TOO MANY SOCIETIES. 


We asked an old colored preacher the 
other day how his church was getting 
on, and his answer was: Mighty poor, 
brudder.” We ventured to ask the 
trouble, and he replied: ‘‘De ’cieties, 
’cieties. Dey is jist drawin’ all de fat- 
ness and marrow out’en the body an’ 
bones ob de blessed Lord’s body. We 
can’t do ‘noffin’ widout de’ciety. Dar is 
de Lincum ’Ciety, wid Sister Jones an’ 
Brudder Brown to run it; Sister Will- 
jams mus’ march in frunt ob de Daugh- 
ters of Rebecca. Den dar is de 
Dorcases, de Marthas, de Daughters of 
Ham and de Liberian Ladies.” ‘Well, 
you have the brethren to help in the 
church,” we suggested. ‘No, sah, der 
am de Masons, de Odd Fellers, de Sons 
of Ham and de Oklahoma Promise 
Land Pilgrims. Why, brudder, by de 
time de brudders and sisters pays all de 
dues and tends all de meetin’s, dere is 
nuffin’ left for Mt. Pisgah church but jist 
de cob, de corn has all been shelled off 
an’ frowed to dese speckled chickens.” 
—LExchange. | 


The best sign that a man_ believes 


‘anything is not his repetition of its for- 


mulas, but his impregnation with its 
spirits. —Brooks. | 


WONDERFULLY CHANGED. 


founder of Sabbath-schools; ‘as. I was 


going. to .church, I. overtook. a soldier 


just entering the door. This was ona 
week day. As I passed him, I said 
that it gave me pleasure to see that he 
was going toa place of worhip. ‘Ah! 
sir,’ said he, ‘I may thank you for that.’ 
‘Me? said I, ‘why, I do not know that 
I ever saw you before.’ ‘Sir,’ said he, 
‘when I was a little boy I was indebted 


to you for my first instruction in my 


duty. I used to meet you at the morn- 
ing service in this cathedral, and was 
one of your Sabbath scholars. My fath- 
er, when he left this city, took me into 


Berkshire, and put me apprentice to a. 


shoemaker. I used often to think of 
you. At length I went to London, and 
was there drawn to serve in the West- 
minister militia. | came to Gloucester 
last night with a deserter, and took the 
opportunity of coming this morning to 
visit the old spot, and in hopes of once 
more seeing you.’ He then told me his 
name, and brought himself to my recol- 
lection by a curious circumstance which 
happened whilst he was at school. His 
father was a journeymen currier, a most 
vile, profligate man. After the boy had 
been some time at school; he came one 
day and told me that his father was 
wonderfully changed, and that he had 
left. off going to the ale house on the 
Sabbaths. It happened soon after that 
I met the man in the street and said to 
him, ‘My dear friend, it gives me great 
pleasure to hear that you have left off 
going to the ale-house on the Sabbath; 
your boy tells me that you now Stay at 
home and never get tipsy. ‘Sir,’ said 
he, ‘I may thank you for it.’ ‘Nay,’ 
said I, ‘that is impossible; I do not 
recollect that I ever spoke to you be- 
fore.’ ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘but the good 
instruction you give my boy he brings 
home to me, and it is that, sir, which 
has induced me to reform my life.’”— 
Selected, 


HINTS FOR MAINTAINING HEALTH. 
When the health is fairly good, and 


there is no special strain to be put upon | 


the system, the normal appetite may be 
trusted to indicate the kind and quantity 
of food necessary to maintain that con- 
dition. Naturally, the appetite varies 
with the changing seasons, and unless it 
indicates an unreasonable extreme of in- 
dulgence or abstinence, no attention need 
be paid to any other monitor. Much 
harm is done by injudicious or meddle- 
some friends suggesting that a | -erson is 


too stout or too thin, too pale or too: 
ruddy, and serious disturbances of the | 


system often follow the mischievous ad- 
vice to take some bitters or pills, or re- 
frain from fattening food or drink. Pay- 
ing attention to any of these fads is like 
playing with fire. If you are ill enough 
to seem to warrant any radical change of 
diet or any application of medicine, con 
sult your physician at once. 
avoid advertised quack medicines. 


to sell.” 

If you feel a litthe debilitated take the 
coca tonic; eat plenty of fresh ripe fruit 
and vegetables, especially oranges ; drink 
lemonade; and when usually fatigued, 
and just before retiring, drink a glass of 
milk as hot as can be taken, in large sips. 
Walk reasonably, and sleep in pure air. 
If a few days of this sort of home treat- 
ment fail to bring up the body and mind 
to their proper tone, call in your doctor 
and follow his advice.—Harper’s Basar. 


THE SPITTING Hasit.—No decent 
person will deny that the prevalent hab- 
it of spitting here, there, and every- 
where is, to say the least, disgusting. 
Now, in the light of recent develop- 
ments, it would appear that this habit is 
not only disgusting, but absolutely and 
definitely dangerous. Whether Koch’s 
bacillus is the cause of consumption or 
not, there is one fact upon which we all 
agree, namely, that the sputa of a -con- 
sumptive contains the seeds of the dis- 
ease. That consumption is spread by 
the indiscriminate expectoration of con- 
sumptives is a now weil ascertained fact, 
but, probably, this fact has never been 
more conclusively demonstrated than by 
the following occurrence: In a certain 
business house in Paris twenty-two per- 
sons were employed. Among these was 
a consumptive who coughed and spit 
upon the floor for three years, and until 
within three months of his death. This 


was in 1878, and since that time four- | 


teen of the twenty-two men have died 
with pulmonary consuntption.— Annals 
of Hygiene. | 


Doors OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, | 


—The Bank of England’s doors are now 
so finely balanced that the clerk, by 
pressing a knob under his desk, can 
close the outer doors instantly, and they 
cannot be opened again except by 
special process. This is done to pre- 
vent the daring and ingenious unem- 
ployed of the great metropolis from rob- 
bing the famous institution. The bul- 


lion department of this and other great. 


banking establishments are nightly sub- 
merged in several feet of water by the 
action of the machinery. In some of 
the London banks the bullion depart- 
ments are connected with the manager’s 
sleeping-rooms, and an entrance cannot 
be effected without setting off an alarm 
near that person’s head. Ifa dishonest 


official, during day or night, should take 
j}even as much as one from a pile of a 


thousand sovereigns, the whole pile 
would instantly sink and a pool of water 
take its place, besides letting every per- 
son in the establishment know of the 


| theft. —Zixchange. 


“One day, says Robert Raikes, the. 


Above all, 
To 
use the opinion of a successful dealer tn | 
them, whose bank balance is more liber- 
al than his conscience, they are ‘*made 


hand and cut into cakes. 


Mousehold. 


Haccis.—One-half pound of minced 
beef suet, two teacupfuls of oatmeal, four 
parboiled onions, one pint of pot liquor, 


one teaspoonful of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of pepper, the heart, liver and |. 


‘lights (in Scotland called the plnck) of 
a sheep, and its stomach bag. Clean 
the stomach bag in cold water, then put 
it in hot water, scrape it well. Allow it 
to lie in cold water over night, with a 
little salt. . Wash the - heart, liver and 
ligh's, place them in a saucepan, allow 

Ing the windpipe to hang over the edge; 


pour on enough boiling water: to 
add a teaspoonful of | 


cover them, 
aslt, and boil fortwohours, Take jhem 
out of the pan, and when cold cut off 
the windpipe. Grate a quarter of the 
liver, mince up the heart and lights with 
the suet and onions. Toast the dry 
Oatmeal in a dish in the oven till it isa 
golden brown color. Add the oatmeal, 
pepper and salt to the mince, and stir in 
a pint of the liquor in which the heart, 
etc., were boiled. Mixthoroughly. Fill 


and sew up the hole. Put the haggis in 
a pot of bciling water and boil for three 
hours, occasionally pricking the bag to 
prevent it from bursting. ‘To be served 
hot.—Good Housekeeping. 


pound of fine oatmeal, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of cold water, one dessertspoonful 
of bacon gravy (fat left in the pan after 
frying bacon), one-half teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda and a pinch of salt. 
Mix two handfuls of the meal with the 
soda, salt and water, and add the bacon 
gravy. Stir all cogether quickly with the 
hand. Turn out ona board on which 
you have pvt a couple of handfuls of 
meal. Knead together, adding more 
meal by degrees; don’t make it too stiff. 
Work it flat between the palms of the 
hands, Roll out lightly, cut in four 
pieces and rub each piece on both sides 
with meal. Bake on a girdle, and when 
cooked on one side place on a toaster 
before the fire. 7 | 


LicHT RoLLts.—With a pint of warm 
milk, a tablespoonful of butter, a cup of 
yeast, salt, an egg, and flour, make a 
dough and knead it well, then let it rise. 
When light cut into twelve or more 
pieces, and mould and shape and let 
them rise. When light mould again, 
and repeat the process three or four 
times, or until you wish. to bake the 


| rolls for tea, leaving them until then on 


the biscuit board: Then roll each bis- 
cuit out a little, and fold it over on itself 
and put ina baking pan. When light 
again bake about fifteen minutes in a 
quick oven. The repeated rising of the 
rolls makes them very white, tender and 
delicate. 


SHORTBREAD. — Three-quarters of a 


ground rice, one-half pound of butter, 
one-quarter pound of sugar, anda pinch 
of salt. Rubthe butter and floor well 
together, then add the sugar, salt and 
rice. Knead it thoroughly with the 
Bake in a 
slow oven, say twenty minutes, but the 
cook must judge by the heat of the oven 
and the appearance of the cakes. These 


cakes are usually long and narrow, about 


the size of a soda cracker cut across the 
middle, but they should be rather thick- 
er, like cookies, and about as sweet. 


_ Fish left over from a meal may be 
preserved for future use if placed 
in spiced vinegar, which is thus made: 
Cover with strong vinegar half an ounce 
each of mustard, black pepper, cloves, 
allspice, mace, ginger, and dried lemon 
peel, four grated nutmegs, one ounce 
of salt, and a saltspoonful of cayenne. 
Let it stand, and as the vinegar is used 
add more vinegar to the bottle or can, 
until the strength of the spice is ex- 
hausted.—Vew York Christian Advo- 
cate. 


FRIED CALF’s LivER.—Cut a pound 
of liver in thin slices and scald it; wipe 
dry.. Slice a quarter of a pound of 
bacon very thin, put in a frying pan and 
fry brown, take up, sprinkle the liver 
with salt and peper, dip in grated cracker 
and fry brown in the bacon fat; take up. 
on a plate, add brown flour to the fat in 
the pan, mix with half a pint of milk, 
let it boil, season to taste, and pour over 
the liver. 


Scones —QOne pound of flour, two 
ounces of butter, one dessert-spoonful 
of baking powder, one saltspoonful of 
of salt and half a pint of milk. Mix 
the flour and baking powder together, 
then rub in the butter. Add the salt 
and milk. Roll out, cut into rounds 
about half an inch thick. Bake on a 
girdle (Scotch for griddle) for fifteen to 
twenty minutes, | 


Tapioca PuppiNc.—Wash one cup of 
tapioca in several waters, pour over it a 
quart of milk and let it soak in a warm 
place three hours, or till transparent. 


small cup of sugar, salt and spice to 
taste. Peel and core eight apples, place 
in a pudding pan, pour over them the 
tapioca and bake till the apples are 
done. Serve hot or cold. 


FrENCH Soup FLavorinc. — One 
ounce each of thyme, sweet marjoram. 
and parsley, dry carefully in a warm oven, 
pound in a mortar and rub through a 
sieve; add half an ounce of celery seed. 


a teaspoonful of the powder to every 
quart.—Zadies Home Companion. 


—Common sense is, of all kinds, the 


most uncommon, 


the bag more than half full of the mince 


OaT Cakes.—Three-fourths of al 


pound of flour, one-quarter pound of 


Then add it to four eggs well beaten, a |: 


Bottle and cork. To season soup add | 


GONBRECATIONAL DIREGTORY. | 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M. 


Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 179 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A, M, and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 
Pullan, - Pastor ; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.3; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 Pp. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M.. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
— street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 a. M.; Sunday- 
12:15 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 

. H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B.. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 
PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 

corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 

Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 
303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal, | 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 


| Heme Missionary Society. — President— 


Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. 1. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco, Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley, © 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacifie.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Asseciation.— 
\232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. ‘Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Seeiety.— Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 


San Francisco, 


street, San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. §President--Lizzie R. Story. Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- 
bert. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
‘1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missio Society. — 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. ° Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J. B. 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco, * Superintendent South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and. 
Sansome streets; nr, P, O. Box 2563. 


American Missionary Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D , Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. F. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H,. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Il. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

American Congregational Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L. H: Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer—H.O, Pinneo, 
59 Bible House, New York. Secretary for 
California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the 


25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, 


Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev..N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D,, Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S, Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial t; 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cali- 


fornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal, 
/ 


and 7:30P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 Pp. M.  Prayer- meeting, 


| RESIDENCES. 


Fruit and Flower Mission.—420 Post 


Mrs, W. 3 Rev. 
R. Bliss, as Washington’ street, Chicago, 
—,. m. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 


eregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
tting street, Chicago. 


Thos C. Butterworth, 


Manufacturer Of 
Art 


CHURCHES, 


ETC 


15 Polk Street, 
| Near Market 8t. 
Telephone No. 328 


a 


Giass BENDING 


STAINING. 


INCORPORATEDSA. D. 1820—AMERICAQ’ 
LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, -« 8§10.071,50965 


Losses paid in 70 years, 64,65 1,00000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 
JOHN RUSSELL, -« 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


=,-:- THE -:- 


MARVEL 
7 
OF -:- ALL 


erfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
wonderful Ventilated ‘»ven, which roasts all 
kinds of meat without turning or basting, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor into 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 
perfect in operation, and of the finest mate- 
rial and workmanship. 

Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas 
Gasoline and Oil *toves, for heating and 
ee Agate Ware, Iron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 
and Tinning. 


JOHN F. MYERS & C0., 


863 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


EDWARD J. OUBRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 


Silk =Mannfacturing Company, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Missionary Society of the 


City Surveyor. 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S: 


Si 5. 


MILL: Cos. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS 
Salesrooxr,: 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Art Kreps or Worx ExrouTap 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 


Og” The very best Cabinet Photographs $9 
per dozen. : 


2 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Fggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 (enter Warket 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415 _ San Francisco 


NCINNAT! BELLF OUNDRY CC 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING c2 


CATALOGUE WITH 1500 TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS,CHURCH.SCHOOLFIRE ALARME 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, — 


37 Market St... San Francisco. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best quality Copper BELLS 
for Church nools, &c. BELLS 
Price and terms free. Name this papen 


Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room . 


American Boar d C. M.—Missionary 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNORY, 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tia for C 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, 
ARRANTED, Catalogue Tree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti,@, 
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_ gon sending us $7.50, with three new names, 


#. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE OFFER.—Any per- 


shall receive four copies of THE Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, September 23, 1891. 


The volume which gathers the pro- 
ceedings and papers of the London 
Council is published by James Clarke 
& Co., London, and is sold there for 
five shillings. A gentleman has started 
with £50 a fund with which to supply 
every Congregational minister in Eng- 
land with acopy. We would that a 
similar arrangement were made in the 
U. A. 


Some one has asked people who read 
a late communication of Dr. Joseph 
Parker to a public journal to count the 
number of times the capital “I” was em- 
ployed. The pastor of City Temple 


‘ may be supposed to be so great a man 


that the personal pronoun may seem not 
altogether unseemly. But what a rea- 
sonable suggestion it would be to some 
lesser lights of the pulpit to go over 
their sermons and eliminate every in- 


stance of this pronoun which does not 


add force or fitness to the utterance of 
their message ! 


It is pleasant to observe with what 
new vigor the people of Great Britain 
and the powers that be in Germany are 
taking hold of the “drink question.” It 
is proposed in Germany to punish the 
venders of liquors who violate the pro- 
visions of the regulating laws more 
severely than our “‘cold-water fanatics” 
ever dreamed of. And the London 
Telegraph has been stirring up the peo- 
ple of that metropolis with a kind of 
sublime energy on the temperance ques- 
tion generally. It has set all the other 
papers to publishing. The agitation 
promises good results. To be sure, the 
Old World is behind us on the temper- 
ance question; but, once let its feeling 
work up into wrath, and something will 
be hounded if not to its death, then in- 
to its hole. : 


It is expected that, at the coming 
meeting of the General Association, the 
American Home Missionary Society will 
be represented by Secretary Joseph B. 
Clark, and with him will come Rev. 
H. D. Wiard, now of South Dakota, 
where he has been Superintendent of 
missions for a number of years. He 
will succeed our brother, the Rev. Dr. 


_ J. H. Warren, in the responsible post of 


Superintendent for Northern and Cen- 
tral California. Dr. Warren some 
months ago desired to retire from the 
cares which must soon become too 
heavy for one who carries more years 
than he did when he came to the Gold- 
en State in 1850. Mr. Wiard is in the 
prime of life, has had ample experience, 
his record is among the best in this line 
of service, and we are favored in having 
him take up the work here so imme- 
diately on Dr. Warren laying it down. 


The publication of the census returns 
shows us the sad fact that crime is in- 
creasing in the republic. The legal 
sentences in 1880 were 35,538; in 
1890, 42,283; that is, they have in- 
creased from 709 in the million to 722. 
The convict class is more than keeping 
pace, therefore, with the population. 
We have not before us the figures for 
California, but we are impressed with 
the conviction that within even a few 
months the records of crime right round 
us have been not only more numerous, 


_but more shameless and alarming. Sure- 


ly,-the judges of our courts, the war- 
dens of our prisons, the sheriffs, and all 
other men who have the handling of 
this increasing convict population, 


' should be vigilant and thorough. The 


saloon should cease to be the haunt of 
men who make and execute our laws. 
The jails should be the terrors instead 
of the schools of sin. | 


Too much heed can be given to some 
of the projects of those who fancy that 
their mission is to reconstruct society. 
They wish a more equalized distribution 
of wealth, if not by a leveling process. 
through legislation, then by some scheme 
of taxation which shall prevent the ac- 
cumulation of great fortunes. All this 
assumes that the world’s wealth would 
be better used than it is, for the general 
welfare, if it were equally distributed. 
This assumption may be false. It is 
certainly debatable. We do not know 


that it woyld be, We may believe that 


It will pay you } 
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d not, be till the world was far 


better 


skill, to save and make fortunes are 
just the best persons to handle and em- 
ploy them for the world’s good; and 
that, if otherwise entrusted, the fortunes 
would soon be wasted and gone—as for- 
tunes often are in the hands of heirs. 
This is something to think of. 


Inthe North American Review for 
September is an article by Charles H. 
Eaton (a Universalist preacher of New 
York, as we suppose,) on the ‘‘Ideaj 
Sunday.” 
is very fine. But, then, his ideal Sunday 
is, after all, one which would not be dis- 
turbed by the opening of museums, art 
galleries, libraries, and so on, on Sunday 
afternoons. He supposes that such 
places would be thronged at such times 
with the working people that have no 
other hours for such visits, and that they 
would be refined, cultured, inspired, and 
elevated by the process. 
simply an “ideal” Sunday afternoon. It 
would not be real. Few of the working 
people would resort to such scenes. 
They would be the lounging places, 
rather, of the leisurely and the lazy, and 
of the time-killing class. Such places 
open on Sunday would really benefit no- 
body any more than ona week day, and 
there would be established only an ad- 


ditional method of Sunday demoraliza- 
tion. 


TOO PAINFULLY TRUE. 


_ The snows of winter were passing 
away, more than a year ago, while a the- 
ological student from Oberlin, who is 
now a missionary in China, was holding 
revival services in an adjacent town. 


getting low, he called a younger and less 
experienced fellow-student to his relief. 
The new recuit reported for service Sat- 
urday evening, and was assigned the reg- 
ular services of the following day. : 
As they sat together, Sunday after- 
noon, listening to the monotonous roar 
of a neighboring waterfall, the older be- 
gan to finger the pages of his Bible 
nervously, and then asked his friend if 
he could suggest some passage of Scrip- 
ture appropriate to read at the funeral 
of a godless man, who had had a very 
bad reputation in the community. 
Reference was made tothe Book of 


third Psalm was finally chosen by the 
young man, who, under these circum- 
stances, was called upon for the first time 
to officiate at a funeral. : 
Both students went to the grave, and 
after the coffin was lowered, the younger, 
with very short notice, was called upon 
by his friend to offer prayer. At first 
his mind was a perfect blank, but soon 
the genuine sympathy which he felt for 
the bereaved suggested appropriate words 
of supplication in their behalf. These 
were followed by generalities, and then 
came an attempt to quote such Scriptur- 
al references to death as might apply to 
this case. ‘*Man is as the grass of the 


was about to add, “‘and to-morrow is cast 
-into the oven,” but, suddenly recollecting 
the disreputable character of the man, he 
feared reference to such a warm place 
might not be comforting to the mourners. 
With the quickness of thought he substi- 
tuted for the last clause a verse of the 
nineteenth Psalm, ‘‘In the morning it 
flourished and groweth up; in the even- 
ing it is cut down and withereth.” 
Owing to the conscious responsibility 
resting upon him who officiated, and ig- 
norance of the Scriptures on the part of 
the others present, the curious amalgama- 
tion of these two verses, and the narrow 
escape from an allusion too painfully ap- 
propriate, passed unnoticed. H. F. B. 
RosEsurG, Or., Aug. 22, 1891. 


As the story runs,at a certain election 
Pat O’ something was a name on 
the ticket; when one of the voters in- 
nocently asked who Pat was. ‘Och,’ 
says his friend, ‘the’s me cousin on the 
way over; he’s not here yet. When he 
comes I want an office ready for him.” 
We always supposed this was only an 
Irish story, but the Honorable Patrick 
Egan, Minister plenipotentiary to Chili, 
seems almost to fill the bill. He came 
to this country in 1883, having attained. 
an unsavory notoriety in Ireland as the 
treasurer of the Land League. He set- 
tled in Nebraska, became conspicuous 
in Irish-American matters there, advo- 
cated Blaine for the Presidency, and 
later headed the Irish-Blaine contingent 
which supported Harrison. In March, 
1889, he was appointed Minister to 
Chili by the President, he at that time 
having been a naturalized citizen dxf 
for the space of one year. 


The order issued by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, forbidding Sunday work at 
the oil wells of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in Ohio, is a move in -the right 
direction. There are multitudes of 
places throughout the country where 
Sunday work might be stopped just as 
-well as not if only the proprietors, many 
of whom are Christian- men, were will- 
ing. 


The Pullman Car Company has’built 
a chapel car for the Baptists, who are us- 
ing it now for gospel services along the 
railroads in Wisconsin. It is furnished 
with organ hymn books, Bibles, seats, etc. 


Ecclesiastes, but a portion of the thirty- 


have had the ability, the patience, the 


The first half of the article 


But this 


Finding his strength and ammunition 


field,” he said, “which to-day is;” he 


THE LONDON COUNCIL. 


THE PAPERS. 

The ‘papers of the Internatronal Coun- 
cil were, in all, fifty-eight, including the 
opening and closing addresses, the ser- 
mon, and the oration at Leyden. These 
were of varying lengths, and of ali 
grades of excellence in matter, manner, 
Style, and adaptation. The sermon and 
oration were long and elaborate. Several 
of the “addresses” exceeded a half-hour 
in length. Those that were delivered 
in' the more public meetings of the suc- 
cessive evenings, held in the City Tem- 
ple (a more central and larger edifice 
than the Weigh House Chapel, in which 
the meetings were heid during the day 
time) were under no limitations as to 
time, and were, in several instances, 
rather protracted. All the papers read 
in the regular day sessions of the Coun- 
cil were limited, in the reading of them, 
to twenty minutes each. Nota few of 
these were left unfinished when the 
twenty minutes expired, but the reading 
had to ceasé, asthe rule was inflexible. In 
the printed reports of the proceedings, 
however, all the documents appeared in 
full—having been set up from the re- 
spective manuscripts. Of the papers 
twenty three were read by Americans, 
twenty-two by Englishmen, and thirteen | 
by members from Wales, Scotland, Aus- 
tralia, and other colonies. Of the more 


casions,” usually unwritten, but not in 

formal (formality is a kind of sublime 
virtue in the old world) the greater num- 
| ber, by far, was from the lips of English- 
men; several were from Americans, and 
a few from Australians and Canadians, 
_ If one had the memory to. do it, it 
were .impracticable, here and now, to. 


|} enter upon any criticism of thése many 


papers in detail. One can only indulge 
in some observations upon a few of 
them, after characterizing them as a 
whole. As a” whole, they constitute-as 
remarkable a series of papers as the 
modern world has known anything about. 
For variety, breadth, and treatment of 
theme, they signify much. For a worthy 
embodiment of profound thought, they 
will bear examination. For the light 
they throw upon the problems of our 


-age, they will be useful. As_ literary 


productions, they will adorn our times. 
As giving information of the progress of 
Civilization, they will prove instructive. 
As bearing upon the religious aspect of 
the world, they will be found inspiring. 
As touching the state and prospects of 
the Congregational churches of the 
earth, they will show them in both light 
and shadow, as must needs be when the 
sun has still to climb before reaching the 
zenith. As suggesting needed reforms 
and the way to reach them, they will be: 
found fruitful. As taking strong ground 
on questions of sociology, they will re- 
ward perusal. As grasping the federa- 
tions now in debate—federations in the 
British Empire, federations of free peo- 
ples, federations of English-speaking 
peoples, federations of Protestant peo- 
ples, and federations against heathen- 
dom, generally, they will be found wide- 
awake and urgent. And, as looking out 
upon thz problems of life and time, lov- 
ingly and dutifully; and upon the prob- 
lems of another life and eternal being, 
with anxious inquiry, and a weighty 
sense of responsibility, they summon us 
to fresh reading, and to earnest endeav- 
or, as followers of a redeeming 
Lord, who carries all destinies in a 

All the papers will appear in a book, 
now nearly ready, together with other 
proceedings of the Council, and all who 
can should read them through, though 
some of them bear much on topics of 
mosl interest to the people of England 
and her colonies. 

No doubt the paper of Dr. Dale on 
the ‘Divine Life in Man,” and that of 
Dr. Fairbairn, on ‘‘Congregationalism 
and the Church Catholic,” will be re- 
garded as the strongest of the papers 
read by the strong men of Eng-. 
land. No doubt the papers read 
by Dr. Stearns, by Dunning, and 
by Dr. Gladden, will be reckoned 
among the best read by the bright men 
of America; whose papers generally 
were not a whit behind those of the 
mother country. The sermon has been 
already printed on both continents, and 
has drawn fire from all sorts of dissen- 
tients. Like the “burning bush,” it has 
not yet been consumed. The addresses, 
both of welcome and of farewell, were 
remarkably pertinent, warm, and mov- 
ing. In such things the British excel us. 
Their skill amounts to genius. Meta- 
phorically, if not actually, they grasp 
hands, they embrace, they kiss, they fall 
upon the neck, they smile, they weep— 
and they know not how to refrain from 
more smiling and weeping. In a word, 
they are good lovers. uae: 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Last Wednesday evening there was 
held at the First church the annual au- 
tumnal reunion. In connection with 
this ‘was an informal reception to Pas- 
tor Clapp, this being the first time he 
has had an opportunity of meeting the 
church in a social way since his return 
from London. The occasion was a 
most enjoyable one in all respects, and 
was largely attended. 

On the rsth inst. Rev. Elmer E. 
Smiley was ordained and recognized as 
pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
church at Vancouver, Wash.  Ply- 


|} mouth church, Seattle; First church, 


Tacoma ; the First and Plymouth, Port- 
land; churches at Kalama, Pullman 
and Pataha- City—were represented by 
five ministers and seven delegates. 


Revs. Samuel Greene, W. C. Merritt, : 


than forty addresses delivered on “oc- | 


‘some thirty of the members and friends 
of the church were present. Rev. Ce- 
phas F. Clapp was elected moderator, 
and Rev. Charles H. Curtis, scribe. 
Papers pertaining ‘to the call and the 
acceptance thereof by the pastor-elect 
were read. Rev. Mr. Smiley gave a 
brief sketch of his life from his boy- 
hood to the present time, pertaining to 
his early conversion, his parents, and his 
struggles as a poor boy to obtain an ed 
ucation to fit himself for religious work.~ 
The council proceeded to examine 
the candidate as to his creed, - belief ‘up- 
on the Trinity, the Bible, etc., and 
unanimously decided that he was fully 
qualified for ordination and recognition. 
In the evening the following programme 
was carried out: Hymn, ‘‘Come Thou, 
Almighty King ”; brief statement of the 
result of the council by the moderator ; 
invocation, Rev. C. T. Whittlesey; Scrip- 
os reading, Rev. H. V. Rominger ; 
hymn, *’Tis Not a Cause of Small Im- 
port”; sermon, Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D.; 
ordination prayer, Rev Samuel Greene; 
charge to the pastor, Rev. C. F. Clapp ; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. L. O. 
Baird ; charge to the people, Rev. W. 
C. Merritt; concluding prayer, Rev. 
Daniel Staver ; benediction by the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. E. Smiley. i, 


The hall was well filled, and the con- 
gregation was repaid for their attend- 
ance. The sermon, from the text “ Roll 
ye away the stone,” having been ably 
and forcibly presented by Dr. Brown, 
was listened to with great attention, and 
at times with applause that could not be 
restrained. The ceremony of the laying 
on of hands upon the head of the kneel- 
ing candidate by two deacons, a minis- 
ter of the gospel and the officiating cler- 
gyman during the ordination prayer was 
a very impressive scene, not to be soon 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
The charge to the pastor by the moder- 
ator was full of solid and sound advice 


experience in working for the cause. 
Rev. L. O. Baird, one of the classmates 


ical Seminary, offered the “right hand 
of fellowship” in a very effective man- 
ner. Thecharge to the people was full 
of caution and advice to the members 
of the society as to how they could best 
aid and assist their pastor in the work to 
which he was ordained. 


_At the Ashland church this morning 
a harvest service was given. It was 


music. Mr. Webster still retains a 
strong hold on the hearts of the Ash- 


in his church. | : 

Last Friday afternoon something over 
thirty of the older members of the First 
church assembled and went in a body to 
the new residence of Mrs. W. P. Jones, 
who has been a member of the church 
over twenty years, and one of our most 
helpful and efficient workers, and gave 
her a house-warming, and also by leav- 
ing her a very substantial token of the 
respect in which she was held. The 
occasion was a complete surpriseto Mrs. 
Jones, and a very pleasant one in all 
respects. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
Oregon will meet at 1:30 P.M. Tuesday, 
September zgth, just before the opening 
meeting of the General Association at 
Albany. After the organization of the As- 
sociation the annual business meeting of 
the same Society will be held, when it is 
hoped there will be a full attendance, as 
many things of importance will come 
before it. On Wednesday, at 3:30, the 
following programme will be given: 
Address of welcome by Mrs. A. H. 
Martin of Albany; response by Mrs. 
John Sommerville of Portland; greeting 
from _ sister societies in the United 
States; vocal solo, ‘The Force of Jesus,” 
by Miss Harris of Salem; summary of Sec- 
retary’s and Treasurer’s report; paper, 
‘Some of the Sins of Giving,” by 
Mrs, Dr. P. G. Barrett of Hood River; 
“In Memoriam,” poem by Mrs. Belle 
‘W. Cooke of Salem, on the death of 
Mrs. I. N. Gilbert. It is also expected 
that Secretary Kincaid will give some 
words of advice and encouragement to 
the women who have been laying the 
foundations of missionary work in the 
State. | 

Rev. Elmer E. Smiley of Vancouver 
exchanged pulpits with Rev. Henry V. 
Rominger of East Portland last Sunday 
morning. 
_ The church at Willamina was dedi- 
cated to-day, free of debt, Rev. Cephas 
F. Clapp and Rev. Daniel Staver offi- 
ciating. The building cost $1,200. 


Pastor Clapp gave a very interesting 
Synopsis of a part of the discussion of 
the London Council, touching the truth- 
fulness of the gospel. 


was opened last Thursday evening. It 
far exceeds in attractiveness anything of 
the kind hitherto known in this city. 
The objectionable class of pictures which 
were exhibited in the art gallery last 
year are conspicuously absent this year. 
Public opinion was very emphatic in 
condemning the management, in this re- 
gard, a year ago, and this year heed 
has been given in this matter by those 
in charge of the exposition. 


Sept. 20, 1891. Gero. H. Himes. 


The following telegram is received : 
“George H. Himes.is mistaken. I have 
not been elected a trustee of Pacific 
University. The board’ has not met 
Since June. Please make correction 
this week without fail. A. ROGERs. 


“ForREST GRovE, Sept. 21, 1891.” 


made specially interesting by excellent | 


land people, and there is constant growth 


The Portland Industrial Exposition 


‘Chas. H. Curtis, ~€, H. Clapp, Daniel | 
Staver and-Prof! H.-A. Shorey were also 
{‘present. addition to the. couricil, 


QUIET CORNER OBSERVATIONS. 


- The last Quiet Corner letter, burning 
with the heat of an unusually hot sum- 
mer, had but just found its way to the 
postoffice when there was a change in 
the weather. When we read that letter 
in print it will be with coats on, and with 
strong inclinings toward the sunny side 
ofthe house. ‘To daythere is an autumn 
chill in the air, and if we ever had such 
things here as early frosts we might look 
any day for the annual “symphony in 
yellow and red” 

As it is, we find just enough of exhil- 
aration in this cooler atmosphere to make 
hard work a joy. The vacation season 
is over, the school bells are ringing again, 
the heat has spent its force—now for the 
best that 1s in us to give to the Master’s 
work, 

How shall we, who are Congregation- 
alists, go about it? Have we, asa de- 
nomination, a special mission to a spe- 
cial class? One can hardly help asking 
such questions after reading the late pa- 
pers. President Northrop, in a speech 
at one of the gatherings of Congregation- 
alists in London this summer, said that 
‘there are organizations that go down 
and reach the lower classes and lift 
them up. God bless them! But that 
has never been the special province of 
the Congregational Church, and it is not 
likely to bein the future. Our province 
is to take men and woman who are cap- 
able of thought, capable of intellectual, 
as well as moral and spiritual develop- 
ment, and lift them up to a higher plane 


-as human beings; make them more sen- 


~ 


| tier words than these were spoken at the 


| 


sible of God, and the things that God 
has put into this world, so beautiful and 
so full of his love; lift them up to make 
them worthy of his work, and able to do 
his work, instead of treating them as 
babes sucking milk, just keeping enough 
of life in them to get them into heaven 
before they die of inanition, of marasmus 
—that is Congregationalism, and that is 
its mission.” : 

Dr. Dale, referring to these words in 
his concluding address to the Council, 


from one who has had many years of | said: “I venture to think that no weigh- 


Council—none that deserve the more 


of the candidate while at Yale Theolog- ' serious consideration of English Congre- 


gationalists. There is no question about 
the imperative duty resting upon Congre- 


| gationalists, as upon all other Christian 


people, to reach the lowest, the feeblest, 
the most ignorant and the most vicious 
of mankind, and to endeavor to draw 
them to Christ ; but while we share this 
duty with all Christian men, this is not 
our special mission. The vigorous and 
the cultivated need salvation as well as 
the ignorant and wretched. ‘The intel- 
lect, as well as the heart, has to be claim- 
ed for Christ, and it is the special duty of 
Congregationalists so to present the 
Christian gospel as to draw to Christ 
those who are never likely to be reached 
by the Salvation Army, and to discipline 
them to the highest intellectual and eth- 
ical perfection.” | 

Dr. Gunsaulus comes back from Lon- 
don to Chicago, fired with the purpose 
of doing more than ever to “reach the 
masses.” He is planning a work similar 
to his Sunday evening Music Hall meet- 
ings of last winter. | 

The Congregattonalis?, in a late edi- 
torial, says: ‘*Methodism has sought 
earnestly for universal diffusion, and its 
prayer has been heard and answered. It 
has cared little for truth in the abstract, 
and much for the souls of individuals, 
and it has itsreward. Lack of assimila- 
tive push and power, we think, together 
with a higher intellectual grade of teach- 
ing, accounts for the slower growth of 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. 
It is not so everywhere, but the instinct 
of enlargement sometimes fails to break 
down barriers of taste. The hand is not 
so ready as the heart is warm, and words 
of welcome come slowly through careful 
lips. It is the warm, social atmosphere 
in which churches grow. 

A correspondent to the Congregation- 
alist, writing from the Northwest, says: 
‘*The great need on this coast and all 
along the frontier is strong, thinking men 


ful, college-educated men, who will not 
go to church to listen to unstudied ser- 
mons.” 

After reading all this, and more like it, 
in the papers of one week, the young 
minister is very likely to ask himself: 
‘‘What shall I do about it? Read, and 
study, and think that I may preach the 
gospel to the ‘vigorous and cultivated,’ 
or spend my time on the streets and in 
the homes, and let the sermons make 
themselves?” I know one young minis- 
ter who, just now, thinks that it depends 
altogether upon the natural make-up of 
the man himself. Asa young man, he 
is shy about expressing opinions in a 
manner too pronounced, for he may have 
changed his mind when he is older ; but 
he answers the question for himself now 
by first studying himself. He wants to 
serve others and make his life count for 
the most. To dothis he feels that he 
must be himself. If he finds that his 
passion is for study, he will read, and 
study, and think. If he finds himself 
more“a social than a studious man, he 
will set about his work chiefly on that 


line; and he will trust the Lord to put 


him in the field where he can best use 
his talent. It is, no doubt, well for a 
minister to adapt himself to people about 
him somewhat ; but, perhaps, it 1s possi- 
ble to overdo the matter and adapt him- 
self all to pieces if the people demand 
that he shall be what he is not and can- 
not be,-because the Lord gave him the 
other talent. 

- Then again: There is something in it 
that each denomination has its own pe- 
culiar mission in a Community; and when 


| one figds himself the pastor of the Church 


of the minority, it is not always an indi- 


aspastors. Such will draw inthe thought- 


cation that, he. has mistaken.his calling 
.or that he is a less successful worker than 
the pastor of the church of the majority 
The minority needs the gospel no less 
than the majority; and men cannot all 
be reached through the same means and 
methods. If I had not already quoted 
so much from the last Congregationalist 
I would yield to a temptation to copy a 
few sentences from the article on “The 
Minister’s Spiritual Dyspepsia,” which 
appears on the second page, clipped from 
the London J/ndependent. MaylI give 
the closing words? ‘The bulk of Chris- 
tians, after all, are found, not in the few 
crowded churches where popular preach 
ers display their gifts, but in the innum- 
erable half-filled buildings where the 
rank and file of preachers minister the 
Word of Life * * * Perhaps, not 
the least successful of these are men who 
often travail in soul on account of meager 
numerical results. Indeed, no tongue 
can tell you how much of the vigorous 
Christian life of the age—its strength in 
conflict, its patience in suffering, its com- 
fort in sorrow—is due to the teaching of 
men who think their ministry a failure.” 
The programme has just been receiv- 
ed of the meeting of San Bernardino As- 
sociation at Escondido, October 12th, 
13th,14th. This matter of the special prov- 
ince of the Congregational churches will, | 
no doubt, receive some attention at this 
meeting, as there are two denomination- 
al topics on the programme: “Congrega- 
tionalism: Its Primary Principles,” and 
“Congregational Ideals. ” | 
W.N. Burr. 

SAN JACINTO, Sept. 16, 1891. 


NOTES FROM SPOKANE. 


_ As we wrote you in advance in our 
last letter, the reception tendered Rev. 
Dr. Beard, pastor of the First church, a 
short time ago, by the ladies of the 
church, was a great siiccess and a most 
felicitous occasion. The invitation given 
out was indeed a broad one —toall Con- 
gregationalists in the city, to all attend- 
ants of the services of the First church, 
to all its members and to all the friends 
of Dr. and Mrs, Beard. The lecture 
room was crowded to its utmost capa- 
city. 

Representative ministers and laymen 
of other denominations were there by 
invitation, and spoke, welcoming hearti- 
ly the coming of the pastor of the First 
church in their midst. The ladies of 
the church supplied refreshments of a 
superior quality for the inner man (or 
woman), and the evening was a pleasant 
one that will long be remembered. Dr. 
Beard replied to the addresses of wel- 
come in his usual happy vein, and at 
once made all strangers feel at home, 
and impressed every one that he had 
come here to “ work the works of Him 
that sent me while it is day.” 

Last Sunday was the occasion of the 
regular quarterly meeting of the Spo- 
kane Christian Endeavor Union, the 
sixth in its history. The meeting was 
well attended, and was held in the First 
Presbyterian church. An_ interesting 
programme was provided, including an 
address from Rev. Wm. Davies, pastor 
of the Second Congregational church, 
Spokane’s only delegate to the great 
Minneapolis christian Endeavor con- 
vention. The union 1s growing gradu- 
ally, but is doing a good work, there 
now being seven societies connected 
with it. The Spokane local union had 
the only banner at the State convention 
at Seattle last May, but assurances are 
plenty that next year the banner from 
the City of the Falls will have company. 

The Spokane Zndeavorer, a monthly 
started by the Spokane Christian En- 
deavor Union, has already found a 
broader field, and is now doing good 
service as the Washington Endeavorer. 
The welcome it receives from all over 
the State is evidence of its * long-felt 
want.” May it fill it well ! 

The reception given to Rev. William 
Davies, pastor of the Second church, 
and bride last week, on their arrival from 
New Haven, Conn., whither Brother 
Davies had gone for his vacation, was a 
hearty and enthusiastic one. About 200 
friends and members were there, and 
enjoyed the meeting again with the pas- 
tor and his newly-made wife. Brother 
Davies looks well after his trip, and is 
still a hard-working member of the well- 
known Washington Yale Band. 

The Sunday-school of the First 
church enjoyed an excursion and pic- 
nic to Loon Lake last Tuesday, to which 
there was a large turnout. The Union 
Park Sunday-school was invited, and 
young and old enjoyed the brief recrea- 
tion and rest from the busy cares of the 
world. The lake is indeed a beautiful 
spot, forty miles away, and some day 
will become a famous summering local- 
ity. 
"Dr. Thompson of San Francisco, and 
of the American Sabbath Union, occu- 
pied the pulpit of the First church last 
Sunday morning, and preached to a 
large and attentive audience. He comes 
at an Opportune time, as we never more 
needed the enforcement of our Sunday- 
closing laws, of which we have plenty. 
He also spoke in other churches, and 
appearances indicatethat a general wak- 
ing up and study of the question is 
about to begin, the result of which can 
only be for good. 
The First church people are patient, 
and at the same time impatient, to occu- 
py their new edifice so near completion. 
‘September 15th. W. B. W. 


W. J. Jemmison was arrested last 
Sunday afternoon for drunkenness, and 
put in the jail at Tomales, Marin coun- 
ty. Sunday night the jail caught fire 
and burned to the ground. Poor Jem- 


mison’s body was part of the fire. What 
an awful fate ! 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 


- 


‘Religions Hews, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION ITEMs.—Pro- 
grammes and blanks: for reduced rail- 
road fare have been sent out to all the 
churches within the General Association, 
but if any have been omitted will they 
not inform us and we will furnish them 
at once Please see that the ticket 
agent where you purchase your ticket en 
route to San Francisco fills out the 
blanks of your reduced fare permit. 
Also let all who attend the General As- 
sociation from points on the Southern 
Pacific lines use these blanks; they are 
available for all, whether they are dele- 
gates or not. Since the conditions re. 
quire a number not less than seventy- 
five to make the reduced fare available 
to any, we would suggest that even those 
jiving near San Francisco use these cer- 
tificates, thereby contributing to reduced 
fare for those who come greater dis- 
tances. | 

J. H. WarREN, Registrar 
For the Provisional Committee. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Publication Company of THE Pact- 
ric will be held in room 23, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, in San Francisco, 
on Thursday, September 24, 1891, at 
3:30 P. M. J. KIMBALL Sec’y, 


There will be a regular meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Y M.C. A.Hall, 
Monday, October 5, 1891 at 2 o’clock 
p, M.; discussion upon ‘Religious Cen- 
sus” of the city, opened by Rev. M. J. 
Fergusson. H. H. Wikorr, 

Secretary. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 19, 1891. 


A special meeting of the Bay Associa- 
tion will be held on Monday, September 
28th, at 3:30 P. M., in the parlors of the 
Y. M.C.A., San Francisco, to consider: 


the application of Rev. H. L. Harris | 
for membership, from the Presbytery of | 


Stockton. W. W. ScupDe_R, Jr., 


Scribe. 


The General Association of Califor- 
nia meets in Plymouth church, San 
Francisco, October 6th. Secretaries 
Clark of the Home Missionary Society 
and Creegan of the American Board 
are expected to attend these meetings. 


The General Association of Washing- 
ton met yesterday. 


The General Association of Oregon 
meets at Albany, September. 2gth. 


An all-day meeting of the Woman’s 
State Home Missionary Society will be 
held in the Third Congregational church, 
Tuesday, October 6th, beginning at 
9:30 A.M. All auxiliaries are request- 
ed to send delegates. Take the Valen- 
cia, Mission or Howard street cars to 
Fifteenth street. 


About forty were at the last Monday 
Club. Among the visitors were Rev. 
and Mrs. L. H. Frary, and Rev. J. P. 
Rich. The paper was by Prof. W. W. 
Lovejoy on ‘‘The Home Missionary—A 
Suggestion”; and the suggestion was in 
the line of a more practical every-day 
life. A minister may be a very helpless 
individual; he can only preach, and he 
can not do that very well. It would 
often help the Home Missionary Society 
if the missionary was familiar with some 
handicraft, and was more a man of af- 
fairs. He would be more in touch with 
the people; he might do something out- 
side for his own support; his sermons 
would be less bookish and rhetorical, but 
more plain, practical, and useful. The 
paper was well received, and a paper in 
_ that line by a professor in our theologi- 
cal seminary, and its favorable discus- 
sion by our ministers, will do good. A 
communication was received from Rob- 
ert McE. Hunter of Oakland, which 
was a plea for peace; for peace commis- 
sioners and the settlement of international 
differences by arbitration, and for ser- 
mons on the subject by all our ministers 
on some fixed day near at hand. The 
communication was referred to the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Club, with the 
request that they prepare proper com- 
mendatory resolutions, and present them 
for the action of the General Association 
in October. Rev. J. K. Harrison will 
present the subject for discussion at the 
meeting of the Club next week. 

Rev. C. W. Hill preached in the First 
church in this city in the morning; his 
text was Luke xix: 10, and the sermon 
was one of marked power and beauty. 
In the evening Prof. C. S. Nash offi- 
ciated. 

At Green-street church Jee Gam made 
an address, which greatly interested a 
large audience. Other Chinamen sang 
and played the organ. A collection of 
thirteen dollars was taken for the Chi- 
nese Mission of the A. M. A. 


Rev. J. D. Foster had the best au- 
diences since he became pastor at Lorin. 

Rev. H. H. Cole addressed the meet- 
ing of young men in the Y. M. C.A 
hall in this city, in the afternoon. 

The Christian Endeavor meeting in 
Plymouth-avenue church was the most 
interesting service of the day. The in- 
terest was very encouraging. 

Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams preached as 
usual in Plymouth church, attended a 
funeral in the afternoon, and also visited 
the Sunday-school on Devisadero street. 

Rev. Frank Merriam preached at 
Benicia. 

Prof. C. S. Nash gave an address on 
“Our Educational Work” in the morn- 
ing, in the First church, Berkeley. A 
collection was taken for our theological 
seminary, amounting to $58. 

_ Rev. W. N. Meserve held four ser- 
vices as usual, 

The annual collection for the Home 
Missionary Society was taken in Beth- 


‘the First church, Oakland, held a cov- 


any church The cash amount was $85, 

but the whole collection is expected to 

amount to $225. 
The Christian Endeavor Society of 


enent meeting, which was very well at- 
tended, and one of great promise. In 
the evening assistant pastor S. G. Emer- 
son preached. 

Rev. Loyal L. Wirt organized a Sun- 
day-school -in the Laguna district, a 
populous and prosperous agricultural 
community in the foot-hills near the base 
of Mount Hamilton, last Sunday; and 
two in Santa Cruz County Sunday week, 
one at Hihn’s Mills in the afternoon, 
and again at Loma Prieta, another lum- 
bering camp, in the evening. 

Rev. L. Wallace has recently taken 
charge of the Callahans and Oro Fino 
churches. He reports encouraging 
Prospects in his new field. ‘There were 
four additions to the church at Calla- 
hans, Sunday, September 13th. 


Rev J. A. Jones has had very good 
congregations at Cottonwood for the last 
three Sabbaths. Practically, he has the 
field at present. Subjects last Sabbath : 
‘“‘Pure Lives to See God” (Math. v: 8), 
and ‘*The Great Privilege of a Royal 
Priesthood and a Holy Nation” (I Pet. 
li: 9). 

Last Sunday week three united with 
the Cloverdale church on confession, two 
of them from the Sunday-school, and 
all from the Y. P. S.C. E. At their 
anniversary a few weeks ago the young 
people took charge of the Sunday- 
evening service and made it very inter- 
esting. | 

All former pupils and graduates of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College, and 
Western Seminary, Oxford, O., are in- 
vited to a reunion to be held at Mills 
College, Tuesday, the 29th of September, 
1891. Further invitation is unnecessary. 
Those attending should take the 8:30 
boat and train to Fruitvale, and there 
change to the California Railroad to 
Mills College station. 


The cornerstone of the new church 
at Saticoy was laid September 16th. 
Revs. Pratt, Snell, Bartlett, Bristol and 
Goodell took part in the services. Rev. 
J. H. Goodell made an address in which 
‘he urged the importance and responsi- 
bility of the congregation to see that no 
preaching or teaching of any other doc- 
trine save that of Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of the living God, should 
ever be tolerated above that cornerstone 
which was about to be laid. This was 
responded to by hearty amens from the 
audience. In a few well-chosen words, 
Rev. Mr. Bristol pronounced the corner- 
stone of the First Congregational church 
of Saticoy safely, solidly and scientifi- 
cally laid.” When Father Bristol says 
that, we have no doubt but that the stone 
is all right, and a copy of THE PACIFIC 
therein. May the building be all that 
is desired ! 

September 6th Rev. Chas. H. Curtis 
organized a Sunday-school at Holbrook. 
Fourteen miles from Portland, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, September 
13th, he organized a Congregational Sun- 
day-school where a company had been 
gathering for some time as a union Sun- 
day-school, putting them under our care 
for better work ; at Fairvale, three miles 
west from Portland’s center,in a beauti- 
ful mountain valley, where electric and 
cable lines are headedfor. Last Sunday 
he organized a Sunday-school at Willa- 
mina, in Polk county, where, some 
months since, he assisted in work which, 
under the wise management of Superin- 
tendent C. F. Clapp of the A. H. M.S., 
a flourishing church—spiritual, and with 
a strong missionary spirit—was formed. 
Next Sunday he expects “to develope 


friends prompted by the Holy Spirit, to 
build a chapel where children may be 
taught the way to eternal life. The 
plan for building is as follows: We 
propose to issue one hundred shares, the 
par value of which will be fifty dollars, 
payable in monthly installments of one 
dollar, or all payable at once, or one 
year at a time, as the subscriber may 
wish. It will take four years to pay up 
for them, and we hope by that time to 
have the chapel paid for. If we can 
get fifty subscribers it will pay the in- 
stallments. We reserve the privilege 
of redeeming the shares in the future, 
should we be able to, and if not the 
dividends will he paid in heaven. The 


any church, and therefore we can ask 
the help of all. A very pretty chapel, 
capable of seating 250 adults, can be 
built for about $2,000. The field isa 
good one, there being no church of any 
denomination nearer than almost a mile, 
and no school of any kind. Fruitvale 
is rapidly building up, and there are 
many children who can not, or do not, 
go to Sabbath-school on account of the 
distance. Weask the help of all who 
love the Lord, or who are interested in 
his work. Every little amount will help. 
One share will help swell the number to 
fifty, We have about twenty shares 
promised already. We know you will 
recommend us. Informaion will be 
given or subscriptions received by J.. H. 
W. Riley, Fruitvale, Alameda County, 
Cal. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 


of these little ones, ye did it unto me.” 


LUTHERAN.—The number of Luth- 
eran communicants in North Dakota is 
said to be larger than that of the Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists combined. | 

EASTERN. 


Rev. Francis Williams has been pas- 
tor of the church in Chaplin, Ct., nearly 
thirty-four years. 


The women employed by the Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society are doing 
excellent work among the country 
churches, 

September 8th a new church was or- 
ganized at Dunkirk, Ind., which bids 
fair to have a good growth and large 
usefulness. 

Mr. Luther Carpenter, one of the mem- 
bers of the church in Ferrisburg, Vt., at 
its Organization, died recently, aged nine- 
ty-seven years. : 

It is a good thing for every Sunday- 
school to havea ‘rallying day,” when 
every scholar must be present or account- 
ed for. The Fourth church, Hartford, 
had such a day Sunday, September.17th, 
when 735 were present or accounted 
for. | 

Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, pastor of 
the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, 
was seventy years of age on Friday, 
August 21st. For nearly forty-five years 
he has Deen pastor of the church of the 
Pilgrims. 
is vigorous and his labors abundant. | 


The good work of planting Congre- 
gational churches, which was well start- 
ed in the first beginnings at Omaha by 
Rev. Alvin F. Sherrill, is still kept up by 
starting new Sunday-schools in the 
enlarging suburbs of that city. Dr. 
Sherrill was pastor of the First church, 
Omaha, seventeen years, 


It was the custom of some of the 
ministers of New England to go among 
the settlements in the new country 
west of the Hudson, and spend some 
months in preaching and organizing 
churches. On one of these journeys, 
Jonathan Edwards organized the churches 
in Clinton, Paris and New Hartford. 
The church in Paris has just made a 


one of our two-year-old Sunday-schools, 
with one formed this spring, into a Con- 
gregational church. So God is leading 
us in the work in Oregon.” | 


The programme for the San Bernar- 
dino Association, which meets at Fscon- 
dido, October 12th, 13th and 14th, con- | 
tains the following: Monday evening, | 
October 12th — Getting Acquainted 
Meeting—address of welcome, Rev. J. 
R. Upton; response, Rev. Jas. T. Ford; 
social gathering. Tuesday—g A. M.— | 
devotional meeting; ‘Individualism and 
Christian Work,” Rev. C. H. Davis; dis- 
cussion; everybody’s hour talk. Tues- 
day, p.M.—“Congregationalism: Its Pri- 
mary Principles,” Rev. J. H. Jenkins, dis- 
cussion; “The Religious Side of Morals,” 
Rev. O. A. Spoor, discussion; ‘‘Christian 
Manliness,” Rev. J. A. Rogers, discus- 
sion; ladies’ missionary meeting. Tues- 
day evening—sermon, Rev. Geo. Wil- 
lett; ““Home Missions, ”Rev. Jas. T.Ford. 
Wednesday—‘‘Religious Education,” Rev. 
T. C. Hunt, discussion; ‘‘Motive Power 
in the Pulpitand in Pastoral Work,” Rev. 
A. K. Johnson, discussion; ‘State Sun- 
day-school Work,” Rev. H. P. Case. 
Wednesday,p. m.—‘“‘Are Union Meetings 
in Small Towns Practicable?” H. C. 
Abernethy, discussion; ‘Congregational 
Ideals,” Rev. W. C. Merrill, discussion; 
“Secularism; Its Place in Preaching,” W. 
N. Burr. Wednesday evening — Com- 
munion. ‘Trains connect at Oceanside 
at 6:30 P. M. with train for Escondido. 
Train arrives at Escondido at 7.30. 
Reception Committee at depot to con- 
vey delegates to the church. Assign- 


ment Committee will meet delegates at | 


the church and place them. Supper 


will be served the first evening on ar- | 


rival of the train. 

‘The Fruitvale Congregational Sab- 
bath-school and Kindergarten Is trying 
to be an assured fact, Through the 
kindness of a Christian Oakland lady 
who advanced the money, a lot 80x127 
has been purchased on ,the west side of 


great Occasion of celebrating its one 
hundredth anniversary. 


SEATTLE LETTER. 

Rev. Jas. Campbell preached last 
Sunday in the new Kirkland church. | 

Reports come of the delightful time 
the brethren had at the Vancouver 
Council of last Tuesday—probably a 
full account will reach you from the 
Moderator, Superintendent Clapp, or 
the Scribe, Superintendent Curtis. 
(The brethren saw to it, evidently, that 
the council shouid be well superintend- 
ed.) Weare all glad of the accession 
to our ranks of such a brother as we 
hear Mr. Smiley to be. . 

On Wednesday, 16th inst., the minis- 
ters’ and lawyers’ baseball nines of this 
city met in contest at the Madison- 
street ball ground. The proceeds of 
of the game, amounting to some $300, 
were applied to the needs of a charita- 
ble institution of the city—the Day 
Nursery. Things were so managed that 
the score stood 18 to 18 at the close of 
the sixth inning, by which time the par- 
ticipants were sufficiently lame or ex- 


hausted to seek rest. It seems a pity 


that so grand a game as “the national 
game” now has become, should be usu- 
ally in the hands of gamblers and Sab- 
bath desecrators. 


coma next week, from 2 p. M., Tuesday, 
September 22d, to Thursday night, 
Sept. 24th, is now the subject of our 
prayers, and many of the brethren’s pre- 


parations. May pure spiritual influ- 
ences abound there, and flow out 
thence. 


Rev. M. P. Jones is expected back in 
his own pulpit next Sunday, his 
father having rallied somewhat and re- 
covered his health partly. G. H. L. 
Sept. 18, 1891. 


Three hundred and seventy-five rail- 
road corporations in this country forbid 


Fruitvale avenue, near Fourteenth street, 
and we hope; through other Christian 


the use of intoxicants by their em- 
ployees. | 


undertaking is entirely independent of | 


His health of body and mind | 


Our State Association meeting at Ta- | 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


chosen by the American Board. This 
was followed by stirring addresses from 
Mrs. Chapin and Mrs. Price, returned 
missionaries from China, after which 
Mrs. Nanee:and Miss Cora Nanee sang, 
with exquisite pathos, the beautiful mis- 
sionary song, ‘“‘[he Master in His Gar- 
den.” 

Mrs. G. A. Rawson, representing Ver- 
nondale church, in behalf of the Con- 
gregational churches: of ‘Southern Cali- 
fornia, then tendered to Miss Harwood 
their loving sympathy, pledging their 
earnest prayers and liberal ‘support. — 
Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D.D., followed, 
expressing more than ordinary interest 
in the young missionary, because she is 
the daughter of his old college friend, 
bidding her God-speed in her self-sacri- 
ficing labors. . 

Perhaps the most touching of all the 
addresses was that of Dr. Harwood, as 
he consecrated his daughter to the Mas- 
ter, rejoicing that she had chosen, for 
her life-work, service in “his name and 
for his sake.” | 
- Miss E. Catherine Mills, in a_ brief 
but well adapted speech, presented Miss 
Harwood with an elegant silk umbrella, 
the parting gift of the Young Ladies’ 
Missionary Society of the First Congre- 
gational church. Ina graceful manner 
Miss Harwood received it, returning 
thanks, not for the gift alone, but also 
for the pleasant reception so cordially 
tendered, “the memory of which,” she 
said, “will linger always in my heart, 
cheering me when I am far from home 
and native land.” 

An earnest prayer was then offered by 
Rev. J. H. Collins of the Third church. 
Refreshments were served, an hour of 
delightful social converse passed, and 
when the hour of parting came the 
hundred of guests present, representing 
the different Congregational churches of 


‘Southern California, joined hands, form- 


ing one immense circle, singing “God 
be with us till we meetagain.” ‘Toears 
attuned to the melody of the gospel there 
was more of music and harmony than 
in the grandest symphonies of a cathe- 
dral choir. A moment’s silence. all 
standing with bowed heads, and hands 
still clasped, and the parting benediction 
was pronounced by Rev. J. H. Jenkins. 
FRANCES E. BENNETT. 


‘“*THE PACIFIC,” ETC. 


EpitTors Paciric: My Paciric reaches 
our Postoffice on Saturday evening, so 
that it 1s ready for Sunday perusal. 
Though a large paper, I have only one 
fault to find with it, and that is it is not 
large enough; yet am I glad to get it as 
it is. Were it larger, I should not read 
it through so quickly. Being well along 
on the sunset side of life, and suffering 


much of the time with a chronic diffi- | 


culty that has kept me from active labor 
for many years, I have abundant time 
for reading. I take several papers, one 
Temperance Magazine, and other State 
and county papers, besides two religious 
ones aside from THE PaciFic, yet I must 
say that, as a religious journal, none 
that I have ever taken so completely fills 
the bill as THE Paciric does. My first 
acquaintance with THE PACIFIC was at 
the time Rev. H. V. Rominger was 
writing his sketches of his visit to Pales- 
tine. Those letters, or sketches, were 
exceedingly interesting to me. All 
correspondence in the paper, coming 
from whom or where it may, is always 
read, yet there are some whose style. of 
writing is so exceedingly easy, and of 
such a jovial nature, yet withal so full 
of good sound sense, that I enjoy reading 
this correspondence as I would relish a 
substantial dinner when hungry. 

Rev. Edwin §. Williams (you can put 
this in some obscure corner where the 
reverend 2entlemen may not discover it) 
is one of those cheerful writers, and I 
would that the world were full of just 
such genial, sunny-sided men whose very 
presence is not only cheering, but a ser- 
mon also. Itis said that there are ser- 
mons in stones, but stones are cold. A 
loving heart is warm, and there are ser- 
mons that reach human hearts, and 
whose influence extends much farther 
than many suppose, in genial social con- 
verse and in the minister’s warm pres- 
sure of the hand. I.remember a clergy- 
man of my young manhood days, whose 
face always wore a funereal hue, and 
whose first saluation, when meeting, often 
was : “Young man, don’t you know that 
you are a great sinner, and that unless 
you repent you will go to hell?” Many 
more have I known, understanding hu- 
man nature better, who lay siege toa 
sinner, as a good general would to some 
stronghold, by gradual advances, - I re- 
member well one who ministered to a 


church in Kansas in an early day in| 


Kansas history, a Congregationalist by 
the way, who ever had a smile and a 

hearty hand-shake for every man he met, 

were he clothed in broadcloth, fine linen, 

or blue demino. This man—long gone 
to his heavenly reward—was Rev. 
Charles E. Blood of Manhattan, Kansas; 
and when he left for other fields, no man 
in all that region was missed more than. 
he. There isa time to weep, atime to 
laugh, a time to mourn, and a time to 
lament. A Christian may well weep 
with those who have cause for weeping, 
may mourn with those who have cause 
for mourning, and yet in the daily walks 
of life never exhibit a solemnity of 
countenance that will repel, but rather an 
expression of cheerfulness that will tend to 


/make those with whom he mingles daily 


see that the religion of Christ is not a 
religion of asceticism, but rather of sun- 
shine, derived from the beams of the Sun 


| ministered to the people of Eagle Har- 


the main track to the passenger train, 


other who presence was a continual 
beam of sunlight, Rev. Henry Bates, who 


bor a few months, just before he was 
called home toheaven. He was indeed 
a grand old man, genial and warm heat- 
ed, and none knew him but to love. 

_ Many more now living among clergy- 
‘men might be mentioned, and some of 
them not counted among those whose 
Oratorical powers are reckoned of the 
highest order, and whose sermons are 
often considered second rate; yet they 
are men warm-hearted and ‘true, ever 
happy and cheerful, preaching sermons 
more effective daily, as they mingle 
with their fellow-men, than are heard 
from the lips of some of our most emi- 
nent divines. There is an electric current 
of genuine religion ever flowing from 
the Christian’s heart—or should be—to 
his strong right hand, which, grasping 
the hand of his fellow, warms Aés heart; 
also convincing him that Christianity is 
not all a sham and a delusion. 

I did not intend to either preach or 
write an essay, and it is probable that 
your readers, when reading this, will 
conclude that I have done netther. 

Harsor, Wash. A. F.G. 


CHRIST HOLDS THE SWITCH-KEY. 


Once I was making a night run down 
the Tehachapi grade. On _ reaching 
Keene, we received orders to sidetrack 
for the upbound passenger. I was left 
alone on the engine, and, being very | 
sleepy after about thirty consecutive 


hours’ run, I laid’my head back in my | 


seat, and quickly passed into slumber. 
While I slept the air leaked out of the 
brake drum, and after the passenger had 
reached the station my engine started 
slowly down the switch. | | 

The movement of the engine awak- 
ened me, and I drowsily glanced across 


and, thinking it was moving out of the 
station instead of my own engine, I care- 
lessly fell asleep again. Gradually my 
engine gained in momentum, until the 
rocking became so violent that I again 
wakened, and, glancing across the emp- 
ty main track (for my engine had now 
passed the express), I saw that I was 
speeding onward toward the open switch 
which was not far distant. To pass the 
end of this switch I knew meant cer- 
tain destruction, for beyond was a high 
bank on one side, and on the other— 
hundreds of feet below, lay the bottom 
of a rocky gorge. | 
I paused but a moment, and, leaping 
to my feet, I reversed the lever, pulled 
open the throttle, and applied the air. 
The wheels came to a stop, then slowly 
sped around backwards, while the mo- 
mentum of the engine carried it forward 
until it reached almost the end of the 
open switch; then it came to a brief 
halt, and, quivering a moment, sped 
rapidly up the track—lI was saved! 
I once saw a young man plunging 
downward in sin, and when he had 
reached a point where he was doomed 
to ruin, a stronger hand than his threw 
on the brakes and reversed his life, and 
started him up grade again—he was 
saved! That hand was the hand of 
Christ—he who holds the switch key 
which shall switch us up the grade to 
heaven. Praises be unto the name of 
Christ, whose power alone can save from 
death and give eternal life. 

F. Apams. 


LAND 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STRERT, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawing3 
made of thesame. Mining muchinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selec'ed. Deeds, 
contracts, agreemen's. and all other papers 
required in mining tran:acti ns, drawn upin 
legally correct form. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, A. J. Robinson, 
Examiner of Mines. Sec. & Treas. 


The Grand Autumnal 
OVERLAND EXCURSION 


To Chicago, Boston and Eastern cities, on ac- 


G. L. Brown, 
Manager, 


count of the Ecumenical Conference of Meth- 
odism, will leave San Francisco Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 29th. Tourist cars. Low rates. Quick 
time. For particulars address Rev. Dr. Du 
Bose, editor Pacific Methodist Advocate, 636 


Clay street, San Francisco; or, 


F. E. SHEARER, Manager, 
2 NEw MONTGOMERY ST,, SAN FRANCISCO. 


KNABE Organs. 
Rentals 


4 Al N ES Installments 
303 Sutter St.,S.F. 


ORIGINAL 
SWAIN’S BAKERY, 
213 Sutter St. 
San Frawoisco, Aug. 24, 1891. 
CENTRAL MILLING CO.— 

Gentlemen: We take pleasure in recom- 
mending the “Drifted Snow Flour” as being 
the WSITEsT and Finest grade of Flour we 
have ever used. 

Yours very truly, 


mMmticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND SCALP 
H whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted. pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, wi 
loss of hair, either simple, scrofulous, hereditary 
or contagious, are speedily, rmanently, eco- 
nomically and infalli iy ‘cu by the CuTicura 
REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicura, the great Skin 
Cure; CuTIcURA SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beauti- 
fier; and Cu1icuRa RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when the best physicians and all «ther rem- 
dies fail CUTICURA KEMEDIES are the only in- 
and and daily effect 
e great cures 0 an in diseases than 
old everywhere. ce, CuTICcURA, 50c; So 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter ieewend 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, 
Send for ‘‘How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases”* 


4 Pimples, blackheads, cha and oil 
skin prevented by Soap. 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 


celebrated Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c 


From $15 Up. 


Wide, deep drawers, built dust proof; hat- 
boxes, stout castors to roll! easily, and every- 
thing carefally arranged for your comiort and 
daily neeos. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & OC.” 


Marr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francieco 


P= = 


VERN 


(WEBS OF INVERNESS are now ready 
~ to make deeds to lots in that beautiful 
resort on Tomales Bay, Marin County. 


People of the interior of the State who 
wish to escape the heat should secure a lot. 


Inverness will be the popular resort®an- 
other year. 


Warm salt water for bathing, safe boating 
for women and children. Partial protection 
from wind and fog, so common near the 
ocean. 


For particulars address 


J. McM. SHAFTER, 


Rm. 44, 319 Pine St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


COA 


wr Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
‘Telephone No. 1867. 


HERRMANN & CO. 
_ Importers and Manufacturers of 
E.... 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & San Francisco 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRION. 


of Righteousness. Let me mention an- 


SWAIN BROTHERS. | 


| e 1214 Merket street 


Over sixty different patterns, in all woods. 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
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Slumber Song. 


Adown the twilight river we float, 

Baby and I together, 
Gliding along in our little boat, 

Baby and I together. 
Down the wonderful land that waits 
Where the river flows through the sunset gates, 
While the silvery stars keep watch and ward 
As we drift beneath their loving guard, 

Baby and I together. . 


Adown the river we softly glide, 
Baby and I together, 
As the day goes out on the ebbing tide, 
Baby and I together, 
The twilight river is broad and deep, 
So close to the shadowy banks we keep, 
_ While drowsy poppies nod and sway 
And sleepily beckon us to stay, 
Baby and I together. 


To Slumberland our craft we steer, 
Baby and I together, 
Slowly but surely our port we near 
Baby and I together 
Where the Dream tree spread its branches wide 

And scatters rare fruit on every side, 

Down the twilight river we float along 

While lapping waves croon a tender song, 
Baby and I together. | 


The fair little head is drooping low, 
Baby and I together. 
Gently into the harbor go, 
Baby and I together. 
Have reached the shores of Slumberland 
By whispering breezes softly fanned. 
Amid the fleet that are anchored fast, 
Hush, we are safely moored at last, 
Baby and I together. 


— Good Housekeeping. 
HELEN’S TALENT. 


It was certainly a pretty room, and 
one might have considered the occupant 
happy in its possession. There seemed 
to be everything that the heart of a girl 
could wish, but the face, lying wearily 
against the downy pillow of the great 
easy-chair, did not betoken, by any 
means, unalloyed satisfaction. She lik 
ed her pretty things; would have been 
miserable without them; but she had be- 
come accustomed to them; they were 
part of her life—among those negative 
blessings, in fact, for which we so often 
forget to be thankful. And there was 
nothing but weariness and dissatisfaction 
in the eyes which gazed into the bright- 
ly burning fire that stormy winter day. 

The face brightened a little as a quick 
knock sounded at the door, and the girl 
looked around expectantly as, in obedi- 
ence to her invitation, it was opened, 
and a bright, sunshiny face peeped in. 

“Oh, Kate, how good of you to come 
out in all this storm,” she said, putting 
out her hand. ‘‘As usual, you are just 
at the right time, for I have a bad cold, 
and a fit of the blues.” 

— Then I am very glad that I came,” 
said Kate, stooping to kiss the pretty, 
flushed face. ‘What a dismal combin- 
ation! a cold, a fit of blues, and alone! 
Where is your Aunt Nell, you poor, in- 

digo-tinted little child?” 

| “She was obliged to go out this after- 
noon; but, Kate, you won’t think me 
very wicked, will you? I do sometimes 
grow deadly tired of Aunt Nell. She is 
good to me,” hastily—‘‘as good as gold, 
and as kind as she can be—too kind, I 
sometimes think. Now to-day she has 
driven me almost mad, fussing over me. 
I know it sounds terribly ungrateful, 
but we have not a single idea in com- 
mon; and, oh, Kate, | am _ so lonely 
sometimes, that I do not know what to 
do. Of course, papa and I love each 
other as much as two people can, but 
you know he is away all day. I read, 
and go out, and try to forget, but once 
in a while, when times like this come 
and I revel in a good ¢himk, why then 
grow desperate. You sec I am ina bad 
state, Kate—a thoroughly discontented 
girl, with everything to make her con- 
tented.” 

“But occupation,” was Kate’s mental 
reservation, but she did not say it. 
Kate Stanton had learned that most val- 
uable lesson—the lesson of silence. 
For some moments she stood smoothing 
the soft hair off the hot forehead, with a 
touch fairly comforting. It was wonder- 
- ful what a way Kate had of imparting 
sympathy, and lifting one’s burdens 
without words. But, though she did 
not speak, her thoughts were busy, and 
finally, nodding her bright head, as 
though she had arrived at a satisfactory 
conclusion, she said, “I wish, Helen, 
that I knew some one with a good 
voice, willing to lend it once in a while.” 

‘TI am sure,” said Helen in a drawl- 
ing tone, ‘‘you know some one with a 
‘delicious voice.’” 

‘You haughty mimic,” said Kate, 
laughing in spite of herself at the unmis- 
takable tone; “poor Mrs. Langford 

««¢Poor Mrs. Langford,’ indeed !” cried 
Helen, her eyes flashing. ‘Kate, that 
woman is a perfect toady! ‘My dear 
Miss St. Clair,’” in that same mocking 
tone, ‘‘ ‘do sing for us; your voice is de- 
licious, it is such a favor to have you at 
our at home’ Favor, indeed! I won- 
der how often I should be invited to her 
‘at home,’ were it not for papa’s money ! 
It made-my blood fairly doz to hear the 
tone she used to that pretty governess of 


of hers the other evening; if it is the 


voice that makes my coming a favor, 
Alice Stewart should be on the highest 
pinnacle, for hers is far beyond mine. 
Bah! I am weary of it all; a fine use to 
put a voice to, singing to such people; I 
am ashamed of myself every time I do 
it 

“Will you sing for me, Helen.” | 

‘What, now, Kate, at your next 
luncheon, or are you going to have a 
musical evening? Where do you want 
me to sing?” 

“In jail,” answered Kate quietly, at 
the same time giving a hasty glance 
about the beautiful “room, and then at 
the dainty little figure in the great chair, 
as though calculating the possible 
chances for success. 


‘Our Young Folks. | 


] hymn, which, perhaps, they learned as 


| Helen?” and Kate stepped to the little 


| thinking. ‘The idea was so new, so un- 


.the ground, denial of her request was so 


own, she said, with a beaming smile, 
“Kate, I will.” | 


retrospect—only. gladness and thanks- 
giving. For Helen had learned to live 
outside of herself. And Kate, looking 
on, rejoiced!—Christian Intelligencer. | 


tralia, describing a kangaroo’s daring for 


country station was sitting one evening 
on the balcony outside his house, when 
he was surprised to notice a kangaroo 
lingering about, alternately approaching 
and retiring from the house, as though 
half in doubt and fear what to do. 
last she approached the water-pails, and, 
taking a young one from her pouch, 
held it to the water to dtink. 
baby was satisfying its thirst, the mother 


for she was Only a few feet from the bal- 
cony On which one of her great foes was 
sitting watching her. 
having finished drinking, it was replaced 
in the pouch, and the cld kangaroo 
started off at a rapid pace. When the 
natural timidity of the kangaroo is taken 
into account, it will be recognized what 
astonishing bravery this 
mother betrayed. 
ing to the story to be able to state that 
the eye-witness was so affected by the 
scene, that from that time forward he 
could never shoot a kangaroo,—WVew 


and when I am sick 
| Stevens. 


“What!” cried Helen, sitting bolt up- 


right in her chair, and staring at Kate} 


as though she thought her mad; ‘‘what 
did you say ?” 


“I said sail, my dear Helen, and~I | 


mean it; but smooth your ruffled feath- 
ers, and I will explain. Mother goes 
there every week. Sometimes she reads 
to the prisoners, sometimes she talks, or 
writes letters for them; and the White 
girls used to go with her to sing and 
play. ‘They say it is astonishing to see 
how fond the poor creatures are of it, 
and to hear them join in. Mother says 
she has seen the tears roll down their 
cheeks while singing, or listening to a 


children. But the Whites have gone 
away, and mother has asked me to go 
with her next week to play, and to find 
some one who can sing. Will you go, 


stool at her friend’s feet, and looked 
coaxingly into the troubled face above 
her. | 
It was like Helen not to answer, 
though she had decided. The wind 
dashed the rain against the window 
panes, and roared about the house; in 
side the fire blazed and sparkled most 
cheerily, and the clock ticked away sev- 
eral minutes, but still Helen lay, her 
eyes on the dancinz flames, her slender 
fingers lacing and unlacing themselves, 


expected, and she dreaded so to come 
into contact with misery or distress of 
any kind. She had seen some prison- 
ers one day coming out of the court- 
house, and the sight had haunted her 
for a week. To this day the face of one 
of the women would rise distinctly be- 
fore her. That wild, white face, with 
its despairing eyes! She _ shuddered, 
and drew her light shawl closer about 
her. | | 

“Oh, no! She could not go ¢here/ 
She could not bear it!” Then sudden- 
ly her own words came back to her. 
To what really good use had that beau- 
tiful voice ever been put? How could 
she account to the Lord for that talent 
which she had kept folded in a napkin? 
The thought flashed into her mind, she 
knew not from whence, but there it was. 
Never before had tne idea so much as 
occurred to her that her magnificent 
voice was something for which she must 
render up an account. A talent, a great 
and glorious one—one, perhaps, more 
to be desired than any otner, and with 
which she had done nothing, almost ab- 
solutely nothing, for the glory of Him 
who gave it. 

For a moment longer she sat still, 
gazing into the fire, rejoicing in her 
new-found treasure, for that it seemed 
to her. She thought of the jail now 
without a shudder, and already she be- 
gan to plan for herrew work. Perhaps, 
through her voice, she might gain the 
confidence of some of those poor crea- | 
tures, and be able to give them some 
real help. 

To Kate, sitting quietly on her stool, 
Helen’s face was a perfect study. Its 
expression at first dashed her hopes to 


plainly written there. But as the mo- 
ments passed, a gradual change came 
over it, till, finally, it was as though a 
burst of sunshine had flooded it. Then 
she could keep silent no longer, and 
laying her hand gently over Helen’s, she 
said, ‘‘What is it, dear ?” oy) 
Helen looked down at her, almost 
with a start, then clasping the hand 
that lay upon hers tightly in both her 


And with Helen there was no going 
back, for, though she found her work as 
painful, even more painful than she had 
anticipated, she went bravely on, work- 
ing, too, under the most discouraging 
circumstances. Now and again she did 
reap a little harvest, but more often it 
was seed sown in darkness, and Helen 
was willing to have it so, for she was us- 
ing her talent for her Lord, not for her- 
self. As for her own character, her 
own life, it seemed utterly changed. 
One thing led to another, and she was 
constantly busy, in the better sense of 
the word, and consequently happy. 
When she had time for one of her 
‘‘thinks,” there was no desperation in the 


A BRAVE KANGAROO, 
A very pathetic story comes from Aus- 


the sake of her young. The owner of a 


At 


While the | 


was quivering all over with excitement, 


The. little one 


affectionate 
It is a pleasing end- 


York Telegram. _ 


When I am well I do my praying, 
I trust. —Dyr. Abel 


BOOKS MADE OF CLAY. 


- Far away beyond the plains of 
Mesopotamia, on the banks of the 
river Tigris, lie the ruins of the ancient 
city of Nineveh. Not long since huge 
mounds of earth and stone marked the 
place where the palaces and walls of the 
proud capital of the great Assyrian em- 
pire stood. The spade, first of the 
Frenchmen, then of the Englishman, 
has cleared all the earth away, and laid 
bare all that remains of the old streets 
and palaces where the princes of As- 
syria walked and lived. The gods they 
worshipped and the books they read 
have all been revealed to the sight of a 
wondering world. The most curious of 
all the curious things preserved in this 
wonderful manner are the clay books of 
Nineveh. | 

The chief library of Ninevah was 
contained in the palace of Konyunjik. 
The clay books which it contains are 
composed of sets of tablets covered with 
very small wyiting. The tablets are 
oblong in shape, and when several of 
them are used for one book, the first 
line of the tablet following was written 


at the end of the one preceding it. - 


The writing on the tablets was of course 
done when the clay was soft, and then 
it was baked to harden it. Then each 


tablet or book was numbered and as- 


signed to a place in the library with a 
corresponding number, so that the li- 
brarian could readily find it, just as our 
own librarians of to-day number the 
books we read. Among these books 
are to be found collections of hymns (to 
the gods), descriptions of animals and 
birds, stones and vegetables, as well as 
history, travels, etc., etc. Perhaps those 
little Ninevite children of long ago took 
the same delight that the young folks of 
to-day do in stories of the birds, beasts 
and insects of Assyria.—Harjger’s Young 
People. 


THE BEST PARISHIONER. 


The best parishioner I have ever 
known was one whose premature age 
made him an old man at fifty. At about 
this age the joy of his household was an 
only daughter, who had graduated with 
honors, and after a term in the Boston 
Conservaiory of Music returned home 
a polished lady of eighteen summers, to 
complete her father’s daily happiness by 
her sweet presence and the songs of her 
cultivated voice and merry heart. Ina 
few weeks after her return she was pros- 
trated with typhoid-fever. After a\strug- 
gle of about thirty days she died. For 
three days before her death the father 
was fasting—actually abstaining from 
food and drink—and pouring out his 
soul to God in prayer. The writer was 
more than once with him ‘in his room, 
in prayer that God would spare the life 
of the lovely daughter. When notified 
that she was dying, he watched her 
closely until the breast cease to heave, 
and then said: ‘‘Daughter, you are 
gone, and I would not for ten thousand 


worlds call you back. I would be afraid 


to risk it.” He retired from the cham- 
ber of deat>, bathed his hands and face, 
brushed his gray locks aside, and went 
to his dining hall and ordered his sup- 
per. After having eaten a good meal, 
he said to the writer: ‘‘My precious 
darling is gone, and I have no disposi- 
tion to murmur; I know it is the Lord’s 
will that she should go, and that is enough 
for me. She is far better off now, and 
it will not be long until I will be with 
her for all eternity.” He has never been 
known to murmur at any of his dfflic- 
tions. His daily: practical life is a 
Christian lesson, that was enforced and 
illustrated by this affliction. He is still 
living, and daily bearing testimony to 
the unbounded goodness of the blessed 
Lord.—Homiletic Review. 


THE PRODUCTION OF POLLEN. 


The immense number of pollen grains 
produced by a single flower apparently 
militates against the saying that nature 
allows nothing to be formed but what is 
needful. It seems, indeed, a vast waste 
of material to have such a multitude of 
grain when so very few would answer the 
same purpose. In a single flower of the 
peony there are about three and a half 
million grains; a flower of the dandelion 
is estimated to produce nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand; the number of 
ovules in a flower of. the Chinese wis- 
taria has been counted and the number 
of pollen grains estimated, and it is 
found for each ovule there are seven 
thousand grains. While few fall below 
the thousands, many rise far above the 
peony in point of numbers. These are 
the wind-fertilized flowers, and here 
nature must provide for an immense 
loss of material. Darwin says that 
‘‘bucketfuls of pollen have been swept 
off the decks of vessels near the North 
American shore. * * * Kerner has 
seen a lake in the Tyrol so covered with 
pollen that the water no longer appear- 
edblue. * * * Mr. Blackley found 
numerous pollen grains, in one instance, 
twelve hundred, adhering to sticky slides, 
which were sent up toa height of from 
five hundred to a thousand feet by 


‘means of a kite, and then uncovered by 


means of a special mechanism.” ‘The 
so-called showers of sulphur which have 
at times visited various cities, notably 
St. Louis, are nothing but clouds of 
yellow pollen blown from pine or other 
forest trees from some distant place. 
Perhaps, out of millions of grains thus 
scattered far and wide, only a single one 
may be of service—Pvof. Joseph 


James in The Popular Science Monthly 


‘THE FUTURE LIFE, 
I feel in myself the future life. I am 


like a forest which has more than once 
| been cut down. The new shoots are 


~ 


stronger and livelier than ever. I am 


sunshine is over my head. The earth 
gives me its generous sap, but heaven 


words. You say the soul is nothing but 
the resultant of bodily powers; why, 
then, is my soul the more luminous 
when my bodily powers begin to fail? 
Winter is on my head and eternal spring 
is in my heart. Then I breathe, at this 
hour, the fragrance of the lilies, the vio- 
lets, and the roses as at twenty years. 
The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal 
symphonies of the world, which unite 
me. It is marvelous, yet simple. It is 
a fairy tale, and it is history. For half 
a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose, verse, history, philos- 
ophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, 
ode, song—I have tried all, But I feel 
that I have not said the thousandth part 
of what isin me. When I go down to 


“I have finished my day’s work”; but I 
cannot say, “I have finished my life.” 
My day’s work will begin again the next 
morning. The tomb is not a blind al- 
ley, it 1s a thoroughfare. It closes in 
the twilight to open with the dawn. I 
improve every hour because I love this 
world as my fatherland. My work is 
hardly above its foundation. I would 
be glad to see it mounting and mount- 
ing forever. The thirst for the infinite 
proves infinity. —Victor Hugo. 


PARTNERS. 


bravely by with a pail of water. So 
many times it had passed our gate that 


further acquaintance. 
‘‘You are a busy little girl to-day?” 
‘“VYes’m.” The round face under the 
broad hat was turned toward us. It 
was freckled, flushed and perspiring, but 
cheery withal. ‘‘Yes’m; it takes a heap 
of water todoa washin’.” | 
“And do you bring it all from the 
brook down there ?” | | 
“Oh, we have it in the cistern mostly, 
only its such a dry time lately.” 
‘‘And there is nobody else to carry 
the water?” | 
‘Nobody bu 
washin’.” | 
‘Well, you area good girl to help her.” 
It was not a well-considered compli- 
ment, and the little water-carrier evi- 
dently did not consider it one at all; for 
there was a look of surprise in her gray 
eyes, and an almost indignant tone in 


mother, an’ she’s 


course I help her. I always help her to 
do thinzs all the time; she hasn’t any- 
body else. Mother ’n’ me’s pardners.” 

We looked after her as she picked up 
her pail and walked on, bending under 
her load a little, but resolute, but with 
no thought of complaining or shirking, 
A stout, old-fashioned, homely little 
body she was, but we called her mother 
a rich and happy women. } 


a boy was eating a stale half-loat on the 
street corner with the air of a starveling, 
when a stray dog came along and 
crouched at his feet The hungry look 


glanced down at the vagabond dog, and 
said in a friendly way: 

‘Wot you want? This ain’t no bone. 
Git !” 

The dog moved off a little, and again 
it crouched and looked wistfully at the 
food. | 

“Say, do you want this wuss nor 1 
do?” asked the waif. ‘Speak, can’t 
yer?” | 

The dog gave a quick bark, and the 
boy threw him the rest of the loaf. 

“Nuff said,” he remarked, as he 
watched him eat ravenously, “I ain’t the 
feller to see a pard in trouble.” 


better for the encounter.—Detroi# Free 
Press. 


THE SECRET OF Happiness.—A man 
who was sad heard two boys laughing. 
He asked them : 

‘‘What makes you so happy ?” 

“Happy P” said the elder of: the two ; 
‘why, I. makes Jim glad, and gets glad 
myself !” | 

This is the true secret of a happy life 
—to live so that by our example, our 


'kind words and deeds, we may help 


some one else. It makes life happier 
here, and the homes of the redeemed 
will be happier for the company of those 
we have, by God’s help, brought there. 
— Selected. 


Too many think that God is cutting 
down the tree when he is but lopping 
off its luxuriant branches. They im- 
agine that he is demolishing the super- 
structure when he is only laying a right 
foundation. Poor souls! heis not nipping. 
the flowers, but plucking up the weeds; 
he is not laying your land fallow, but 


the light, but snuffing the candle. 
Providence had a beautiful face under a 
black mask. God has the fairest ends 
in the foulest ways. The sheep may be 
dipped in water to wash it when there is 
no design in the Good Shepherd to’ 
drown it.— William Secker. 


If you possess riches, do not glory in 


them, nor in friends because they are 


influential; but the glory of God, who 
provides you with all things, and above 


all desires to give you himself. | 


A perfect faith would lift us above 
fear. It is in the cracks, crannies, and 
gulfy faults of our belief that the snow 
of apprehension settles, and the ice of 


unkindness forms.—Macdonald. 


‘Surpassing Coffee 


rising, I know,. toward tne sky. The 


lights me. with the reflection.of unknown | 


the grave I can say, like so many others, 


NEW ENGLAND 


A sturdy little figure it was, trudging | 


morning that curiosity prompted to 


her voice, as she answered: ‘‘Why, of | 


| 26 & 28 California Stree t, 
THE **PARD” IN TROUBLE.—A waif of | | 
H. Le Baron Smith. 


remained in the boy’s eyes; but he| 
Will endeavor to please any who would want 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


And the boy went one way, and the | 
dog he had befriended another, both the | 


pailful of THEORY. 


improvements. 
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‘Continental 
Lunch Rooms, 


Market St., - San Francisco 


NEW YORK: 
25 Park Row. 
140 East Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
1%0 Fulton Street. 
898 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 


BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


_ Open day and night, save twenty-four 
hours for Sunday. opular rates. Quick 
service. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our best customers. 
co wines or the twin barbarism, tobac¢éo, on 
e. 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISBBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 
C 


SAN FRANCISCO, - AL, 


\ lal 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


S. FOSTER & 
DEALERS IN CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


GROCERIES AND PROViASIONS. 
Sole Agents For 


DIA MON 


In Sealed Tins. for Hot Climates. 


SAN FRANOISOO, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., S. F., 


Suit of clothing made 
Alwagein cons = 
stock, manufactured from‘: 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth 


A thimbleful of ract weighs more than a 
Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’’ leads the trade in all practical 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
SAN FRANOISOO 


plowing the field; he is not putting out] . 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 


| Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; for 
lain tubs. Warer 
at high tide, and © 
new, Clean and well 


MONTGOMERY AVE. 


pumped from the 


125 Turk Street, 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR FEROOF,. 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep. 
Seated Ulcers of 4Q years 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 


every disease of the skin, ex 
Thunder 


Cancer that has taken 


cept Humor, and 
root. 
Price $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States | 


and Canada. 


Cordage Company 


‘(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


| MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 


BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Streat, 
San FRA: 01800. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


GRAIN 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Fanocrsco, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Maron 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
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JAMES K. WILSON........... ... President 
J. L. N. SHEBPARD........... Vice-President 


DrrEecTrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard 
F. W. Sumner. W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbo 
Charles Main James K. Wilson. ‘ 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS At- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


A pamphlet of information and ab- 
mn raten veats, Trade/@ 
Marks, Co 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 
The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
ale Hotel in the: ity. Board and room, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white lator 
employed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 
San Francisce 


ordered.” cents 


Office Hours: 1to4 Usually at home 


at 9 A.M. and 7 F. 
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THE PACI 


FIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


JENNY LIND. 


BY REV. S. H. WILLEY, D.D. 


‘Tne subject of my last Friday after- 
‘noon lecture to the young ladies of Van 
Ness Seminary was a review of the re- 
cently published biography of Jenny 
Lind. 

Those of us who came earliest to Cal- 
ifornia left the East just too soon to have 
heard this most distinguished singer, for 
she visited our larger cities in the year 
1850. But this biography reminds us 
that we missed hearing a singer of un- 
equaled power, who, at the same time, 
was a young woman of the rarest quali- 
ties of excellence. She did not come 
to possess these high traits of character 
by means of superior early advantages, 
for she did not have them. Circum- 
stances werg such that, as a child, she 
did not live at home with ber parents. It 
her grandmother-who first detected 
her musical gifts. When four years old, 
Jennie was in the habit of watching the 
companies of soldiers as they marched 
through the street every day, and listen- 
ing to the music of the bugles. One day, 
thinking herself alone, she crept to the 
piano, and with.one finger thrummed out 
the notes. The grandmother heard it 
and called out, ‘Child, was that you?” 
Jennie thought she would be blamed,and 
in tears confessed. But the grandmoth- 
said to her daughter, the child’s mother, 
“ Mark my words, that child will bring 
you help.” 

At about eight years old, she had a 
cat with a blue ribbon around her neck, 
and she was accustomed to sit in the bay 
window and sing to her cat. People 
passing in the street heard her often, and 
were struck with the beauty of her voice. 
One day, a lady member of the Royal 
Opera noticed her, and said she never 
before heard such beautiful singing. 
People began to say, “The child is a 
genius; she ought to be educated for the 
opera.” 

The result was that she was taken and 
trained, as was the custom in Stockholm, 
with promising children, for the stage. 
The manager of the opera-school seems 
to have been a good man with a family, 
and he took a fatherly interest in Jenny. 

She was taught not only in singing, 
but to a degree in literature and in re- 
ligion, according to the views of the 
Lutheran church. She began to sing on 
the stage more or less in 1836-37, when 
sixteen or seventeen years old, and her 
pay was $300 a year. 

It was at about this time that she be- 
came aware of her peculiar power. It 
was ina performance on March 7th— 
and Jong afterward she wrote about it, 
*“‘T got up that morning one creature, and 
I went to bed another creature—I had 
found my power!” 

And right here we find her saying that 
she regarded her gift of voice as a trust, 
a gift of God, to be used for the good 
of men. And from this time through 
life she looked upon it in the same way. 

This is the key to the right under- 
standing of her character. ‘This it was 
that, in connection with her unrivalled 
voice, gave her such wonderful power. 

Before she was twenty years old she 
was singing in her native Sweden to au- 
diences that jammed and crushed into 
the largest audience rooms, and held 
them spell-bound. 

But she herself, was not satisfied with 
her voice-culture, or with the instruction 
she could get in Sweden. In order to 
put herself under the best training, she 
went to Paris and became a pupil of the 
celebrated Garcia. 

When she presented herself to him, 
her voice was overweary from too con- 
stant use, and from her wrong methods, 
and at first the master did not perceive 
its superior quality. He discouraged 
her, but offered her another trial after 
several weeks of absolute rest. Then 
he discovered it. But he required her 
to drop entirely her previous method, 
and to begin absolutely anew. 

He trained her in the use of her 
vocal organs, taught her the scale, exer- 
cised her in the different registers, chest 
tones and head tones, and how to pass 
from one to the other so that the transi- 
tion would not, be perceived; how 
to breathe, and how to take a full breath 
without its being apparent, and then to 
extend the voice-compass to its fullest 
extent. In this he enabled her to reach 
the very unusual extent of nearly three 
octaves. 

Though trained in Paris, she refused 
to sing there. She did not like its 
frivolity, selfishness, and restless love of 
excitement. She recoiled with horror 
from its shameless vice. Returning 
now to her native Sweden, a still un- 
spoiled child of nature, and now also of 
art, it was at once said of her: ‘In 
Jenny Lind everything is combined to 
make the perfect dramatic singer—a clear, 
full, sonorous voice of large compass; 
an easy, charming method of singing, 
which she never overburdens with in- 
appropriate ornament; a style in the 
highest degree expressive and enchant- 
ing; and an extraordinary dramatic 
talent.” Added to this there lies diffus- 


ed throughout the whole personality of | 


this admirable artist a peculiar charm, 
a naturalism rare on the stage, which 
makes an immediate appeal to the good 
will of the audience. 

She fascinates all by her appearance, 
her singing and her speech. Her power 
derives its origin and its life from a love- 
liness altogether characteristic of the in- 
dividual, such as it is impossible to de- 
scribe, and which banishes all disturb- 
ing influences, and collects all her rare 
and precious advantages soO-as to create 
an irresistible impression of grace and 
purity of soul. 7 

Her career now led her beyond the 


‘bounds of her native Sweden, and gave : 


her a hearing in the chief cities of Eu- 
rope. In all of them she was greeted 
with immense audiences, and with ap- 
plause such as is seldom -given to any 
one. 

Jenny Lind is described as rather 


peculiarly graceful in figure and action, 
very fair, with a profusion of auburn 
tresses. But it was in the expression of 
the eyes that the truly great arti-t was 
identified. 

As early as 1845 we find her express- 
ing her earnest desire to have done with 
the stage, and her determination to 
leave it just so soon as she should have 
achieved a pecuniary independence. 
Its spirit and surroundings were not 
agreeable to her. 

A rather rema’kable incident is re- 
lated showing her moral courage and 
firmness. One night, after a succession 
of triumphs in a literary city, just before 
she was to leave, a large company of 
Students gathered around the house 
where she was a guest, and gave her a 
serenade. A representative number of 
the young men entered the house, pre- 
sented her an address, and were intro- 
duced to her. ‘While the speeches 
were made,” wrote the hostess, in giving 
an account of the affair afterwards, ‘‘I 
got the champagne ready and many 
healths were drunk, naturally hers first 
of all. Father then filled a great tank- 
ard and brought it to her, that she might 
taste it herself, and then served it round 
to the gentlemen. But she would not 
do this (why I cannot imagine), but she 
passed it on saying, ‘‘Drink to your own 
health,” | 


was the great composer, Mendelssohn. 
On his advice, and at the earnest solici- 
tation of others, she went to London. 
There crowds upon crowds thronged the 
places where she sang, and cheered 
themselves hoarse night after night. 

The Queen herself, and Prince Al- 
bert and the royal family, went again 
and again to hear her and honored her 
with invitations to private interviews, 
and treated her as no other lady singer 
Or actress had ever been treated; and 
all, simply because, with her unequaled 
genius, she possessed a character trans- 
parent and spotless, and a charm that 
won all hearts. It was about this time 
that she left the stage, as she had long 


‘ago purposed to do, and sang thereafter 


only in oratorio. 

Why she should have done this when 
she had reached the very summit of her 
fame, and was in the full possession of 
all her power, seemed unaccountable to 
most people, but she was firm in her 
resolution and deciined all solicitations 
to return to her profession, no matter 
how urgent or rich in promise of pecuni- 
ary reward they may have been. In the 
autumn of 1850 she came to America. 


ceded her that she met a reception al- 
together unprecedented. She was to 
appear Only in concert and oratorios. 
The rage for hearing her was so great 
that for her first concert in New York, 
the first ticket was sold at auction for 
$625! The eight concerts given at 
that time brought from $10,000 to $16,- 
apiece ! | 
Jenny Lind, however, was far from 
mercenary; she was always giving. But 
she did it prudently, and at the same 
time discriminatingly. In this very 
visit to New York, out of her receipts 
she gave away $30,000. | 
Among the gentlemen who accom- 
panied her as her assistant musicians on 
her American tour was Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, between whom and herself 
there grew up an intimacy and affection, 
and concerning whom she wrote to an 
intimate friend, “that in him she found 
all that her heart ever wanted and lov- 
ed.” They were married in Boston at 
the house of Mr. Ward, on February 5, 
1852, by Bishop Wainwright of New 
York. 
After her return to Europe she sang 
many times, chiefly for charitable pur- 
poses, but gave herself, with all the ar- 
dor of her nature, to her home and all 
its delights, which were to her unalloyed 
pleasure. Thence, after many years of 
domestic happiness, surrounded by her 
children and children’s children, in 
November, 1887, she passed from earth. 
Her noble and womanly character 
stands before the world as a model 
singularly worthy of imitation. Con- 
sidering how few were her advantages in 
childhood and early life, her career was 
very wonderful. That she should have 


the simple, unspoiled girl that she was, 
is nothing short of a moral miracle. 
That she broke away from that life in 
the very height of her fame and power 
shows how uncongenial it was to her. 

The key to her real character, as was 
before remarked, is in this—that she ac- 
cepted her voice, with its wonderful 
power, as a gift of God, to be used for 
the good of men. 

This was her life purpose, and this it 
was that so ennobled her, and won for 
her the respect and love of the civ- 
ilized world. 


An experiment was made last week on 
a railroad train running from Rome to 
Frascati with a new combustible prepar- 
ed from lignite, rich deposits of which 
have been found in Italy. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven kilograms were 
used, doing the work of 300 kilograms 
of coal. The discovery is expected to 
do away with the necessity of importing 
coal. The new fuel makes a light 
‘smoke. It also yields a brilliant gas. 


By the census count the men, women 


ber 62,622,250. 


The footing-up is fin- 
ished. 


above the middle height, slender, but 


One of her warm and intimate friends: 


Her wonderful reputation had so pre- 


passed through her theatrical experience | 


and children of the United States num- 


Miscellany. 


“I'm All Alone.” 


‘‘Alone! Alone!” I hear thee say. 

What words! They pain my inmost heart. 
And hast thou, then, indeed been called 

From all thy loved ones thus to part ? 


And art thou truly all alone, 
Without one tender, loving friend 
To lift thy burden from thy heart, — 
And cheer thee to thy jounrney’s end ? 


**The loved and lost”—do they not come 
Around thy heartstone, as of old? 

Sit by thy side, attend thy steps, 
And with their presence thee enfold ? 


‘*Alone?” E’en now night’s beauteous queen 
Looks kindly, fondly down on thee, 

As if to woo thee from thy cares, 
And sweetly whispers, ‘‘Peaceful be.” 


The stars, the brilliant lamps of heaven, 
Are friends to guide thee on thy way— 

To bring thee joy, and peace and hope— 
To turn thy darkness into day. 


Sad is thine heart and lone thy path, 
But many joys are to thee left; 


And precious promises are given 
To those of stay and staff bereft. 


Alone? Ah, no; no more alone, . 
Since God is thine unchanging Friend, 
Husband and Portion, Refuge, Guide— 
Thy sure Defence untothe end. 


Art ‘‘all alone ” ? when Jesus stands 

With arms outstretched, and whispers thee : 
**T’ll ease thy heart of all its load, 

If thou wilt only come to me. 


‘‘Then through the storms and ills of life 
I’ll never, never thee forsake; 

But on me thou may’st ever lean 
Till safe to heaven I thee shall take.’’ 


Repine no more, for well thou knowest 

Each sigh and tear to me are known. 
Each grief and care he’ll bear for thee. 

Then canst thou say, ‘‘I’m all alone ” ? 

: —Ex. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


One of the latest developments of an 
anti-Christian philosophy is called Chris- 
tian Science It comes to us in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly it is a ravening 
wolf. 

There are books published, periodicals 
printed, and schools operated in the in- 
terest of thisnew philosophy. The prin- 
cipal schools are located in New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, though there are a 
number in other cities of the West. 

This recent foe of the church and en- 
emy of Christ has come into existence 
since the war, and it is remarkable how 
it has grown, and what proportions it has 
assumed already! 

Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy is entitled to 
the distinction of being the founder of 
this new system of religio-philosophy. 
In 1866 she professed to have recover- 
ed from an injury that neither surgery 
nor materia medica could reach, and 
that in connection with her recovery she 
received spiritual illumination, which en- 
abled her to give to the Bible a new 
meaning. This truth which she discov- 
ered she declared to be the divine law 
by which Jesus performed all his won- 
derful miracles, and she therefore called 
it Christian Science. 

_ Mrs, Eddy is now the President of the 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College, and 
she is recognized by all the devotees of 
the “‘science” as the patron goddess of 
the new religion. Mrs. Eddy believes 
herself to be the woman described in the 
Apocalypse: *‘And there appeared a 
great wonder in heaven, a woman cloth- 
ed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars.” 

One of the ludicrous features of this 
system of faith is that it claims to be 
founded upon the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures. Mrs. Eddy says: “The 
Scriptures are very sacred tome. * #* 
* The Bible was my sole teacher, * 
* * Christian science draws its support 
from the Bible.” And there are certain 
favorite passages which they are very 
fond of quoting, such as, “As a man 
thinketh so he is.” But we shall see 
further on what their devotion to the 
Scriptures.amount to. Their religious 
creed and the tenets of their philosophy 
will show how nearly they agree with the 


teachings of the Bible, and how far they. 


differ therefrom. 
GOD. 

‘‘God is defined as Infinite and Im- 
mortal Mind, the soul of man and the 
universe.” {Eddy).. ‘He includes all 
and is reflected by all that is real and 
eternal; and as God is the infinite and 


only mind, soul and spirit, he cannot be 


a person, but principle, outlining every- 
thing that really is, but never outlined 
himself.” (Adams). 
MAN. 

‘In science man is manifested in 
reflection of the perfect and immortal 
mind.” (Eddy.) ‘* We teach that man 
was and is the idea of God, co-existent 
and eternal with the infinite mind.” 
(Adams.) | 

‘‘The spiritual is the real man. He 
is not the weak, ignorant passion-slayer, 
sick and dying creature which passes in 
this world for a man. * * * This 
man of the senses, scientific Christianity 
declares to be not the soul, but only a 
reflection. * * * The body to the 
idealist, is the unreal shadow cast by th 


true man.” | 


MATTER. 


‘God never created matter, for there 
is nothing in spirit out of which to make 
matter, but God made all that was made 
—hence matter never was made, and is 
a belief, a chimera, an error.” (Eddy.) 
‘*What we are wont to call the external 
world exists in the mind and nowhere 
else.” (Marston.) | 

SIN AND DEATH. 


“Sin and sinners are mythology. 


‘| Death is real, and sin and sickness are 


real, only as beliefs.” (Eddy.) 
DISEASE, 


“‘ Disease is a thing of thought ; fear is 


causes sickness and suffering. There is 
‘no sickness, sin, and death in the divine 
mind. What seems to be disease and 
mortality are illusions of the. physical 
senses. Thesé illusions are not real but 
unreal.” (Eddy.) 
The real man is not diseased, can- 
not be, and knows nothing about it. 
What is called disease is one of the de- 
fects belonging to the realm of thought 
and its phenomena; and it is to the 
senses alone that man ever seems to be 
sick.” (Marston.) 
The foregoing are the tenets of Chris 
tian science bearing on the practical 
questions of life and godliness. And 
these are sufficient to show the character 
of the new enemy of Christianity which 
has so recently appeared upon the field 
with so bold a front, and with such reli- 
gious pretensions, and in certain parts of 
the country is leading away so many un- 
thinking and silly people. It is hardly 
necessary for me to add that the teach- 
ing of Christian science about God is a 
revival of the oldest form of pantheism, 
that everything is mind, and that mind 
is One ; and that we are an emanation of 
mind or God, the soul of the universe. 

It takes away, therefore, the personal- 
ity of God. His personality vanishes in 
the soul of the universe, “in an unpal- 
pable good.” : 

It destroys human personality. Its 
teaching is, “‘ There is no separate self.” 
Man is simply an idea of God, a thought 


| of God. Of course, then, if he has “no 


separate self,” he has no personal respon- 
sibility, and it follows if he be not per- 
sonally accountable, he can have no per- 
sonal immortality. 
Worship, then, is. an absurdity. I 
have nothing to love, to fear, or to wor- 
ship, for I ama part of the universal 
mind. And if I worship or pray, I have 
a right to worship myself or pray to my- 
self. | 

The atonement of Christ goes for 
nothing, according to Christian science. 
A man gets rid of his sins by denying 
that heisa sinner. Hecan donowrong, 
because he is a part of God.. ‘All have 
sinned ;” “The whole world lieth in 
wickedness ;” ‘ The soul that sinneth it 
shall die;” ‘ Behold the Lamb of God 


“Tf we confess our sins,” etc.; ‘* For 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God,” etc. All these and 
Similar passages are meaningless, if 
Christian science be true. | 


which denies the personality of God, hu- 
man accountability, the existence of sin, 


death of Christ? Let the apostle Paul 
answer: ‘“‘If any man, though an angel 


from heaven, preach another gospel, let 


him be accursed.” : 

Now, I submit that the name of this 
new faith isa misnomer. It is neither 
Christian nor science, but it rather merits 
the title of pagan science, for it has‘;come 


into notice during the past twenty years, 


chiefly through the study of Buddhism 


and the Indian Theosophists. 

This paper is by no means exhaustive, 
but it is a mere outline of the teachings 
of Christian science, and I have written 
it with the hope that it may prove help- 
ful to those who come in contact with 
this subtle and insidious foe of the 
Church. Christian scientists have al- 


| ready commenced their work in Nash- 


ville, and I think all good people should 
know who these divine healers are.— 
Nashville ethoaist. 


_ ALCOHOLIC CONSUMPTION IN FRANCE, 
—Late returns issued by the Ministry of 
Finance indicate that the consumption 
of alcohol in France, which was larger 
in 1889 than ever it was before, contin- 
ues to increase, the tax upon alcohol 
last year having produced 411,101,483, 
or nearly a million more than it did the 
year previous. This.is equivalent to a 


alcohol, and there was an increase of 
consumption in every department, ex- 
cepting the Hautes-Pyrenees. The re- 
turns show that the consumption of 
spirituous liquors has very much increas- 
ed in all the large towns, varying in 
different sections from one and a half to 
three gallons per head of the population. 
France is a wine country, and this ex- 
hibit is not encouraging for advocates of 
the ‘“‘wine cure” for intemperance. 


— 


BistE.—I am fascinated with 
the conciseness of the Bible. Every 
word is packed full of truth. Every 
sentence is double-barrelled. Every 
paragraph is like an old banyan tree, 
with a hundred roots and a hundred 
branches. The Bible was not made to 
sell; it was not presented merely for a 
trifling and temporary effect. It is a 
great arch ; pull out one stone and it all 
comes down. There has never been a 
pearl-diver who could gather up one- 
half of the treasures in any verse. 
John Halsebach, of Vienna, for twenty- 
one years every Sabbath expounded to 
his congregation the first chapter of the 
book of Isaiah, and yet did not get 
through with it. Nine-tenths of all the 
good literature of this age is merely the 
Bible diluted.— Dr. Talmage. 


Remember, a kiss is the most sacred 
expression of love which you can give to 
your mother, or your sister, or your 


I know to be true, that really refined 
women, as they grow older, grow chary 
of scattering such gifts right and left to 
every acquaintance. 
‘sage may be packed into that one word 


—Christian Union. 


the procurator of the thonght which. 


which taketh away the sin of the world;” | 


What then is to be said of a system | 


the necessity of atonement, the vicarious | 


consumption of 37,395,000 gallons of. 


dearest friend; and I tell you now what | 


After all, my mes- | 


to any member of the tacalty. 


Entire satisfaction and true tranquilli- 
ty and buoyant joy will never be ours 
‘until the soul finds wings for flight—un- 
til it experiences energy of rapture in an 


purer and intenser joy than ever glowed 
in the heart of a poetic child in the 
dewy dawning of a spring morning. 
The early exhilaration in physical life is 
symbolic of the spirit’s joy when it s-es 
the rising of the Sun of Righteousness 
flushing all the horizons of an endless 
day.—S. S. Zimes. | 


The first petition that we are to make 
to Almighty God is for a good con- 
science, the next for health of mind, 
and then of body. 


The man who never makes mistakes 
misses a good many splendid chances to 
learn something. 


‘A church-member who is more at 
home at the theater or a card-party than 
at a prayer-meeting or in the councils 
of Christian workers gives little evidence 
of regeneration.— Words and Weapons, 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS: 


Shows signs of falling, begin. at once the use 
of Ayers Hair.Vigor. This preparation 
strengthens the scalp, promotes the growth 
of new hair, restores the natural color to 
gray and faded hair, and renders it soft, 
pliant, and glossy. 

“We have no hesitation in . 


| Ayer’s Hair Vigor unequaled for dressine 


the hair, and we do this after long experi- 
ence in its use. This preparation preserves 
the hair, cures dandruff and all diseases of 
the scalp, makes rough and brittle hair soft 
and pliant, and prevents baldness. While it 
is not a dye, those who have used the Vigor 
say it will stimulate the roots and color- 
glands of faded, gray, ligh* and red hair, 
changing the color to : 


A Rich Brown 


or even black. It will not soil the pillow- 
case nor a pocket-handkerchief, and is al- 
ways agreeable. All the dirty, gummy hair 
preparations should be displaced at once by 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and thousands who go 
around with heads looking like ‘the fretful 
porcupine’ should hurry to the nearest drug. 
store and purchase a bottle of the Vigor.”— 
The Sunny South, Atlanta, Ga. 
“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is excellent for the 
hair. It stimulates the growth, cures bald- 
ness, restores the natural color, cleanses the 
scalp, prevents dandruff, and is a good dress- 
ing. We knowthat Ayer’s Hair Vigor differs 
from most hair tonics and similar prepara- 
tions, it being perfectly harmless.” — From 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
RKV. MOUOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
REV. ©. 8: NASH, M.A. 


Letters and communications may ‘be sent 
The usual facilities are granted with but 
small charge. 


The year began September Ist. The half- 
year will begin January 5, 1892. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 

and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr” 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 

gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Send for catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL 


TEA. 


Do you enjoy good Tea? We have 
the real Ceylon, new, direct import. 
in original cases. Pronounced by 
tea-drinkers superior to any 1n this 

market. :Price, 90 cents per pound. 
Any quantity not over 1 pound by 
mail, prepaid at $L per pound. 
Cheaper than cheap tea. Try it. 


SMITH?S CASH STORE, 
416 & 418 Front St., 


Largest General Supply Store on 
Pacific Coast 


San Francisco 


NtW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Religion and Fiction received as pub- 
lished. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. . 
PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 
BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 
STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. BEACEI 
MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


DENTIST. 


DR. FRANCES ¢. TREADWELL 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1504 Market St., = RKRooms 13 & 14 
Opp. New City Hall, S. F. 


Having had daily charge of the human 
mouth for many years, combined with close 
practical study, I am competent to execute 
all branches of dentistry. Extracting made 
easy with anesthetics. All styles ot plate 
work executed. Natural expression restored. 
Gen:lemen’s, as well as ladies’ and children’s, 
teeth treated. 

Office Hours: 94. M. to4P. M. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1. 
All work wajranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


BELMONT HALL. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
girls and young ladies. Beautiful grounds 
(10 acres). Retined Christian home in a de- 
lightful climate. Departments in music, art, 
literature, and full preparation for any col- 
lege. Send for circular. 

~ HORACE A. BROWN, LL.B., 


BOO rs. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
30ld by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Corner Stone of Nation.’— 
Longfellow. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous “ Plymouth 

ou ou du n picture and story 

one of the following books: Suhel 

of Pilgrim Plymouth.—F 


Glim pses 
eight views in Photo-Gravure from photogra 
and paintings, with descriptive text, 


Plymouth of 1620 and the Plymouth of today 
Price by m $1.50. Reduced -four 


Sketches about Pl 
W.H.W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, ty 


$2.50. 
Plymouth. — Sixteen In 


Pilgrim 

views, with descriptive text. Size, 10x13. Cl 

— gilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome seal b 
Standish of Standish,”’ by Jane G. Austin. 


The story of the Pil 8; deeply interesting, his- 
torlonily binding. $1.25 


Little Pi s at Plymouth.—By L. B. 
Humphrey. story told for 
Finely illustrated; cloth. $1. 

Pil outh Rock Paper We ta.— 
Models of the famous Rock, — sizes; mail 
35 and 50 cents each. 


Gev. Carver’s Chair.—Models of the Chair 

otographs o ymouth Rock 

Pilgrim Hall, ational Monument to the Pil r 
and one hundred other subjects of histori¢ interest. 
Extra fine views, 534x814, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free. 

Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 


Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. | 


Agents wanted. 
A. Ss BURB 


AINK, 


Fred Wilson 


610 Montgomery St., Room 2, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A full line of foreign and domestic goods. 
Prices reasonable. 
. Good fit guaranteed. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank,S8. 


Conducted on both the European and 
American plan. ‘his favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisce. Homecomforts. Cuisine unex- 


celled. First-class service and the highes 


standard of respectability guaranteed. vur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 
board and room, per month, $27.50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates. bv the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 
iarKe parties. Free coach to and from the 


bo 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HOTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. 


f@e~ For sale by all hardware dealers. 


THE DE 


- Dairying no lon 
and CE 
and 


ther information. 


so expressive in its modern use, “Don’t.” ; 


346 N. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES. 


LAVAL “BABY” CREAM SEPARATOR 


FOR HAND POWER. 
A Grand Machine for Small Dairies 


TURNS EASY, SIMPLE. 
PRACTICAL FOR ALL WHO MILK. 


ll extract all the Cream from 250 pounds of sweet milk per hour, 
r an uncertain but PROFITABLE 


TAIN. 
The Baby De Laval is as perfect throughout as our large machines 
Sbven a source of great profit to purchasers. send for fur. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., General Pacific Coast Agents, 
3 & FRONT STREET, SAN 


FRANCISCO. 
“141 FRONT 8T.,PORTLAND. 
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Tae Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1891, } 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: I have smelled salt 
water again this side of the continent. 
Much as I love Minnetonka, | must ad- 
mit that for smelling, bathing, sailing, 
the big ponds are better. In company 
with General Nettleton, an old Oberlin 
friend, formerly business manager of the 
Acvance, now Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, I have been able to watch 
the working of the Government system 
of landing the emigrants near Castle 
Garden. The system is wittily epitom- 
ized by Brother Puddefoot, who says it 
reminds him of a sign he saw on some 
lowlands near Boston: ‘Clean dirt 
dumped here.” Every day has its ro- 
mances, weddings, greetings of lovers, 
reunions of parents, children, friends. 

One’s heart leaps at the thought of 
what golden opportunity this land offers 
to the honest yeomanry who come 
where diligence means success. My 
heart ached for some poor Russian 
Jews, broken and sick, who had to go 
back to be ground yet finer by Russian 
tyranny upon the nether mill stone of 
America’s grim but just decision that 
she ought not and will not be made a 
dumping ground for toreign paupers. 

It was good for me to kneel last week 
at the altar of my dear friend President 
Fairchild of Oberlin, where I first began 
to know: what it was to be a King’s 
child, it was an inspiration to patriot- 
ism to spend a Sabbath at Washington, 
and have a long, satisfying visit to the 
Cemetery of Patriots at Arlington. 
Something is the matter with the man’s 
heart which does not come up into his 


throat when he passes from the glorious | 


names carved in granite to the sepul- 
cher of the unknown who gave their life 
for their country. Will there be any 
more interesting corner of the universe 


on the resurrection morning than this 


same glorious Arlington? 

In Brooklyn I saw Beecher’s magnifi- 
cent monument in front of the same 
hall where, years before, I saw him 
stand before his tormentors as a noble 
Stag meets curs. The ‘jury of the vic- 
inage,” which Honorable William M. 
Evarts declared was with his illustrious 
client, have welcomed with pride and 
enthusiasm this granite testimonial that 
the lover of his country and the 
friend of the slave was not untrue to his 
home in the heart of Brooklyn. 

And now, dear Pacific Coast friends, 
though I am permitted to call myself 
the Secretary of the Congregational 
Union for you until I leave the country 
for a little while, my contract with the 
useful Society closed with the blessed 
lake service at Minnetonka, where vaca- 
tion days practically completed one of 
the most commodious parsonages I ever 
saw. But this weekly pen-talk has be- 
come part of my life, and I am loath to 
give itup. No one has asked me to. 
Let me thank you for the welcome to a 
Stranger that dark, rainy winter when 
my heart had gone under the lowering 
clouds but for the strength found at 
your altars. This last bright year has 
had no gripe of pain, but given perpetual 
pleasure in the ever-increasing satisfac- 
tion of helping the churches of Jesus | t 
Christ. 

What I have asked officially I plead 
for as a brother, that every one of our 
churches on the Coast take one yearly 
offering and send to H. O. Pinneo, 
Treasurer, 59 Bible House, New York. 
If God should unite your hearts on any 
One to go on with the work, the New 
York brethren will, I doubt not, gladly 
commission him. But the funds do not 
justify their crowding the matter. Con- 


‘sider it in your fall Association, breth- 


ren. Save no place for me. I have 
plead with the office here to let the 
good work go on with the best available 
man. Grace to you and him from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ! 
By the goodness of God, and the provi- 
dence of a sainted father, I seem near- 
ing the realization of a long-planned 
journey around the world. Once I 
dreamed of a tiger’s skin for my study 
floor, and of ornamenting Carleton Col- 
lege cabinet with a pair of elephant tusks. 
How our ideals change! Now I want 
to see the glory of the Saviour in the 
mission stations, to carry a word of 
cheer to my brethren, and to rejoice in 
the coming of the Kingdom. 

This would not prevent my defending 
my family from a tiger in the jungle! If 
any grand mogul should tell me elephants 
were spoiling corn in a missionary’s gar- 
den, I’d ride a tame elephant with him 
to subdue them. Ruling passion is 
strong. But a fair Californian has my 
trout rod and and an Oregon missionary 
my gun. I’m achained man—1in chains 
of love to my King. Had to say no 
this morning to an invitation to revive 
my boyhood’s sport of crabbing in the 
New Jersey waters, and must walk the 
streets of New York telling of Southern 
California’s opportunity to- lift that dear 
Los Angeles church to the place of 


‘strength and helpfulness its love and 
‘devotion covet. Friends, it’s safe to 


pray and plan for what President Bald- 


win and Brethren Hutchins and McLean 
have on their hearts. Christians here 
have a far-away look when I tell them 
of California investments. Love will 
send tributes and supply long levers, 


left to the sunny iand itself most inter- 
ested.. But next Thanksgiving will be the 


haveever seen. They have planned for it 
on Christian lines, ‘‘My God shall sup- 
ply all your need according to his riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus.” Praise his 
name! If my lines seem obscure, let 
me tell Christian readers, plainly, that 
the First church, Los Angeles, has voted 
to make a heroic go for its debt next 
Thanksgiving, and that President Bald- 
win and Dr. McLean, and every other 
kingdom-loving Pilgrim, are going to 
help. In the name of the ~aviour, you 
join the company! Foreign missions, 
home missions, city missions, Y. M. C. 
A., W. C. T. U., every branch of our 
Saviour’s work, is interested. By faith 
I hear the shout of victory clear in 
Hong Kong, but I'll save my Thanks- 
giving turkey to eat when I get the mes- 
sage at Bombay. : 
New York. Epwin S. WILLIAMS. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO GLASGOW. 
IL 


“BY J. FE. EDDIE. 


At Truckee, close to the Nevada State 


Lake Tahoe, we stopped for breakfast. 
Thus far, air and earth are all that could 
be desired to make a journey pleasant; 
but as we descend the mountain slope 
the atmosphere becomes warmer, hotter, 
very hot. 


a very fertile valley, through which winds 
a mountain stream abounding with trout. 
At every place we stop are groups of 
Winnemucca Indians, painted, filthy, | 
stolid. Some of the passengers with 
/Kodaks tried to secure photographs of 
them. The children of the prairie, un- 
like society people among us, showed 
quite an aversion to this. ‘Get away 
with your picture-box,”’ said an Indian 
to a young lady manipulating one of 
those instruments who beamed sweetly 
on him. He explained, however, that his 
heart would be softened and his preju- 
dices overcome sufficiently for two dol- 
lars to induce him to sit for his picture. 

One Indian who could speak English 
quite intelligibly, who was dressed in 
American style and had his raven locks 
cropped short, stood in the midst of a 
group of passengers declaiming loudly 
against the white men. He exclaimed 
in bitter irony, ‘‘White man say to In- 
jun, ‘You work; you make squaw work? 
Why white man he no work? Why 
white man’s squaw no work all the same? 
Injun be no drink whisky. If Injun 
drink whisky all same white man him’s 
rations stopped, him’s put in prison. 
Two sheriffs here. Them gets tight 
(drunk) every day, every day all same. 
Why Injun he no able get tight, all same 
white man?” 

Until the cars rounded a curve in the 

road, we could see him with his face 
towards us, wildly gesticulating, and, no 
doubt, eloquently declaiming against 
those who inflicted such wrongs upon 
him. Like the Indian, we found it 
rather hard to understand why they 
should be denied the privilege accorded 
to white citizens, an i even to government 
officials, to get intoxicated. It does not 
look like egual rights, yet the constitu- 
tion declares that we are all born alike 
equal, and so it must be. 

The air which was hot is now stifling. 
We lose sight of the stream and the 
trees and fields on its banks, and plunge 
off into a barren country—bare hills and 
valleys, with an occasional patch cover- 
ed with salt. We are not left long in 
suspense as to our whereabouts; the 
news-agent announces that we are in the 
desert, and admonishes us to cool off on 
an iced soda water. From station to 
station there is little sign of human or 
animal life; and the only vegetation is a 
dwarf sage-bush, which is like the dress 
of some of the Indians, so scant that it 
is but a mere apology for covering the 
nakedness of the earth. In a long 
stretch of road the Lower Lake Carson, 
with the hills on its southern shore, is 
the only thing that breaks the monotony 
of the desert. 

If it is so uncomfortable to rush 


the iron horse is capable of, in well-ven- 
food and ice water, what must it have 


plains facing so many dangers, at the 
slow rate of an ox-team ? 

Having passed through a small oasis, 
}we are again on the desert—the Great 
American, or Salt Lake Desert. Dark- 


the comfort of not seeing what we are 
passing through. As day breaks clear 
and: bright, we can see Great Salt Lake 
stretching away to the south in the dim 
distance, and all round the cold, gray 
hills, as if some’ sol- 


but be not surprised if the great tug is 


best day Pilgrim Southern Californians | 


emn trust. The railroad skirts the 
northern shore of the lake, running 
through large tracts covered with salt, 
which were once covered with water. 
There are many indications of a contin- 
ual subsidence of the water; some day 
it may be all desert and no lake. 

We reached Ogden thirty-six hours 
after leaving San Francisco. This beau- 
tiful little city is located at the northern 
end of Salt Lake Valley, and nestles at 
the foot of snow-clad peaks. We rode 
round the town in a car pulled by a pair 
of refractory, lazy mules. The driver, 
who talked very agreeably, except when 
he spoke to the mules, which required a 
particular language to make them under- 
stand, pointed out an electric railroad 
in course of construction, which is soon 
to supersede the mule-power. He in- 
formed us that he drove the mules be- 
cause the Mormons would give him 
nothing else to do; of this we were fully 
convinced before we finished our ride. 


WASHINGTON LETTER, 


The authorities of the Post Office de- 
partment have been, to use a commerical 
phrase, engaged in ‘‘ taking stock ” as to 
the effect produced by the anti-lottery 
law during the first year of its existence, 
and they say that the result is a satisfac- 
tory one. Inspector Maynard, who has 
had special charge of all cases coming 
under this law, reports that the use of 


consequent reduction in their busness 
of from one-half totwo-thirds. He also 
reports that he has succeeded in making 
strong cases against the presidents of 
both the Louisiana and Mexican lottery 
companies for violations of the new law, 
and he has no doubt of the conviction 
of both of them when the cases come to 
trial ; all of which is satisfactory as far as 
It goes, but it does not go far enough. 
Mr. Maynard says that the lotteries are 
still doing a lucrative business through 
the express companies. Now, what is 


| wanted is some legal means of stopping 


line and near the beautiful waters of. 


We pass Reno, a thrifty little town In 


that. Some time ago it was stated that 
the legal advisers of the Post Office de- 
| partment were engaged on this very 
question, and from the fact that the 
traffic is still carried on with the knowl- 
edge of the postal authorities it is evi- 
dent that they failed to find any law to 
cover the case. If that be true a careful- 
ly drawn bill should be prepared, which 
will leave no loophole for those who 
carry this nefarious business, and be 
pushed through Congress as soon as 
that body meets. 

Sec’y Rusk has received a letter from 
a Chicago gentleman suggesting that 
Prof. Dyrenforth experiment this winter 
with the same apparatus that he is now 
using to produce rain, with a view to as- 
certaining if an ar ificial fog created, by 
explosions, will prevent the ravages of 
frost. 
fident than it will. Noexperiments can 
be made unless they are authorized by 
Congress, and the money appropriated to 
pay forthem. The fact is not generally 
known, but it is true, that Secretary 
Rusk has really nothing to do with the 
rain-making experiments now being 
made in Texas. They are being made 
under a special act of Congress. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7, 1891. 


A CONGREGATIONAL ENTERPRISE FOR 


Honpuras.—In compensation for valu- 
able public improvements, the Republic 
of Honduras has recently granted to the 
Honduras Company a tract of land sixty 
by one hundred miles in extent. The 


improvements required have opened to | 


settlement, cultivation, and commerce a 
region of which the United States Con- 


| Sul, in his last report made to the De- 


partment of State, says: “It is the most 
healthy and fertile part. of Honduras.” 
To assist in the establishment of a 
Congregational church and academy, and 
so to secure the organization of a colony 
of Congregationalists, the company has 
offered to give one hundred hektares— 
two hundred and fifty acres—of land, to 
be chosen any where in its grant. These 
lands produce abundant crops of bana- 
nas, Oranges, and other tropical fruits. 
Many colonies from the United States 
are settling on the lands, and it is be- 
lieved that a Congregational church, with 
its traditional institutions, the church 
and the academy, may find an inviting | __ 
field among these new communities. 
Rev. W. E. Dawson has undertaken to 
organize the colony and to take the other 
steps necessary to secure this valuable 
donation. He expects to goto Hondur- 
asin November. Till that time any who 
wish to learn more of the enterprise can 
address him at 419 East babes 
street, Tacoma, Wash. 


through this weary land at all the speed * 


been to the pioneers who crossed the 


Song Classics. Vols. I & II. 
Two volumes. each with ab ut 40 classical 
songs of ac» nowledged reputation. 
Piseno Classics. Vols. I & II. 


‘wo large volumes, full music size, contain- 
ing 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


tilated cars, with a plentiful supply of Young Peopie’s C'assics. Vols. 1 & II. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 7 
Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Liassic Raritone and Ba s Songs, 
(lassic Tenor +ongs, 
Classic Four Hand Coilection. 


19 sn) er'or duets for piano by Hofman, 
. Godard, Brahms, and other composers. 


ness is falling, so we shall at least have Any volume in paper,$1; boards, $1.25; cloth, 


gilt, $2. Postpaid. 


OLIVER ae COMPANY, 


453-463 WasHinerton 8r., 
BosTOnNn. 


Yorx: C. H.Ditson & Co., 
way. 


the mails has been practically abandon- 
ed by the lottery organizations, with a 


The writer of the letter is con- | 


nvill 
Tyson, Assistant Beeretary 
| Secretary. 


Publishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


The consumption of olive oil is on the in- 
crease by reason of its value as a digester, aids 
in developing the brain, and generally benefits 
the human system. If our people could have 
the pure, sweet and fresh oil to use in their 
cooking, butter and lard would be discarded, 
and the health of thousands be greatly im- 
proved. If olive groves in Europe are worth 
$1,000 per acre, where they are liable to be 
killed, and are often killed by the extreme cold, 
what are they worth in California, where this 
danger is not feared? 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos’ Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


The startling fact is shown by reports of the 
Massachusetts Commissioners of Prisons that 
during the last fifty years, while the population 
of the State has only trebled, the number of 
criminals has increased fifty fold. There is one 
prisoner to every 400 in the State, and in Bos- 
ton one to every 222-inhabitants. This large 
proportion, however, includes re-commitments. 
These facts are interpreted by Mr. William P. 
Andrews, for many years clerk of the Criminal 
Court at Salem, Mass., as evidence that the 
‘‘reformatory” conduct of prisons has caused 
an alarming increase of crime, and that the 
substitution of reformatory for punitive treat- 


| meant is fast bringing us to State socialism 


through the attractiveness of prison life. Mr. 
Andrews will contribute an article to the Octo- 
ber /orum, containing the results of many 
years observation of the working of the two 
systems. 


_ To eradicate the poisons which produce fever 
and ague, take Ayer’s Ague Cure. It cures 
without leaving any injurious effect upon the 
system, and is the only medicine in existence 
which may be considered an absolute antidote 
for malaria. 


FOR RENT.—Five cottages of one and 
two rooms each to rent, at $2 to $5 per month. 
Location, + re-no foothills. Addrexs Miss L. 
A. Littieton, Zebra, Fresno County, Cal. 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PACIFIC office excellent unfermented 


wine. Price, 7 5 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 
Laces, low prices. 


Deposits Received from $1 and Upwards. 


Stock, - $f,000,000 


Paid im eee 8333, 333.33 
Subjec to Call.. 666,666,679 


PAYS INTEREST FRO DATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Interest per annum { 5 52% on TERM Deposits. 
for last two years: 4.60% on OXDINARY Deposits. 


In connection with the Dank are the 
D—PoOsiT VAULTS, 
athe strect floor with the Bank, 
| SHE STRONGEST, WITHOUT UT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


‘Steel Renter’s Individual Control, from 
$4.00 to $50.00 per Year. 


Trunks and Valuable Packages, taken on stor- 
ct reascacclo fetes. 

Durc!cz-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located and 
easy cf access, 

Handsome, well-lighted, secluded and separate 
rooms for the use of safe renters. : 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE new 5-cent Stz Stamp Deposit By bm 
tem of the PEOPLE'S HOME 
INGS BANK, is 
success here as W asin 
Germany. 

It is doing wonders in enco & 
small savings and in pleasantly incr 
cating in youthful minds valuable les. 


sons of thriftand economy. 
THE Stampsand allinformation may 


gland and 


be had from our or on applica- 
tion at the bank. 
B. 0. Carr Columbus Waterhouse, 


Manager and Sect’y. President. 
San Francisco, California, July 1, 1891. 


©Donald, 


CASHIER. 


Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 


R.ELM"Donald pres? 
R. H. McDonald, 


vo 


$00,000.00. 
23.000.00 

1,823.000.00 

Average Resources, 4,541,000.00 


Yearly Volume of Business, 235 000,000.00 


(B) R. H. McDONALD, Prest. 
San Francisco, Cal — July 1, 1891. 


HEAD QUARTERS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 
THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. 


 NSURE IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 
8. F. in proportion to its assets than the average 
of companies favorably patronized, having its 
sponte scattered throughout the United States. 

d Office, Company’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA aT., 8. F., 
S. W. Cor. Sansome. 

D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 
President; B. Fa George H. 


103 puss 


PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. S. C. E. Supplies 


TRACT 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 


8. F. 


OLIVE COMPANY 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision @f 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 
and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 
experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 


Building, San Francisco; or, at Los Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


or SEC 666 6 @ 6 6S 6 6 6 6 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 
Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices 1o Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to"647 Market Street. 


CHURCH 


PILGRIM CHURCH REGISTER AND RECORD. 


PREPARED BY REV. DR. BOYNTON, AND ISSUED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL 
: PUBLISHING AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Prices: $2, $2.50, $3. | 
Also, Letters of Dismission; nook form—price, $1.50. For sale at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


TST MAHRHET 


BIBLE HOUSE. SAN CAL 


NON-FORFEITING 
FREE TONTINE POLICY 


— OF THE — 


New 


IT STANDS FOUR SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW. 


1 A SAFE POLICY.—Non-forfeiting after three annual premiums have been paid. 
Larger paid-up values than required by the State law. A month’s grace aliowed in the pay- 
PROFICABLE PO!ICY —The Tonti le. of 

: —The Tontine principle of accumulation, as b 
the New York Life, has given the Largest Results at theend of any selected and ll 
plan of insurance. 

AN ADJUSTABLE POLICY.— The options off+red in these olicie: at the ends of 
periods of 10 15 or 20 years, enable the insured to adjust his policy 10 his new circumstapces ~ 
when the selected period ends. 

4. A POLICY WifH MANY PRIVILEGES.—No restrictions as to re-idence end 
travel after two years. Practical freedom of occupation. Immediate payment of death 


claims. Guaranteed dividends. | 


Wii. H. BEt RS, President. 
ALEX. G, HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coast. 
L. A. CERF, State Agent for California. 


Book: keeping, Shorthand, Type Writis g. Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English 


DODGE. BROTHERS 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers 


and Engravers, 


ON 


225 POST - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Life Scholar ship, $75. 


T. A. M.A., 


Wedding Work a Specialty. 
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